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With an almost unprecedented and wholly 
unexpected conformity to the arrangements of 
the calendar, August, which held the mercury 
up among the higher eighties until Saturday, 
stepped promptly aside on the advent of Sep- 
tember, and dropped the mercury so suddenly 
that in the latitude of New York colds in the 
head are epidemic. On Wednesday of last week 
the air was so lifeless and furnace-like that life 
was a burden grievous to be borne, but Sunday 
was a perfect September day, and up to this 
writing the weather remains at that delightfal 
temperature which makes life and its daily tasks 
comparatively easy. With all its charm and 
freshness, however, the season is trying to all 
but the very strongest constitutions, and pru- 
dence in the matter of clothing is of the highest 
importance for those who are sensitive to the sud- 
den changes of temperature which come regu- 
larly night and morning and irregularly at all 
sorts of hours. 


This week the President and such of his 
cabinet as can do so wil] visit Marietta, Ohio, 
where a large gathering of the soldiers and sail- 
ors of both armies and navies is hoped for. The 
society under whose management the meeting is 
arranged consists of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates of the Union army, but they 
have always welcomed their old commanders, 
and this year Mr. Hayes’s old regiment will 
naturally be prominent among the organizations 
present. An earnest attempt has been made 
to secure the attendance of Southern soldiers, 
and it is thought with considerable success, A 
number of distinguished Southern officers have 
written cordial letters accepting the invitation, 
and we hope next week to announce a friendly 
encounter of the Blue and the Gray. 


Thus far the week has been prolific of fires 
for New York. On Sunday a great oil tank 
burst into flame at Hunter’s Point, and all day 


long the black smoke rolled across the blue sky. 
Fortunately the tank did not explode and the 
oil merely burned itself out, doing no further 
damage. Early on Monday morning afire broke 
out in Hale’s piano factory in this city, and soon 
gained such headway as to endanger a large see- 
tion between ‘Tenth and Eleventh Avenues in 
the neighborhood of ‘Thirty-fourth and Thirty- 
seventh Streets. ‘The piano factory was an im- 
mensely high building, a somewhat conspicuous 
object im that quarter, and the upper stories 
were beyond the reach of the engines. The 
flames spread to the surrounding structures, 
some of which were of wood, while others were 
factories and crowded tenement houses. One 
block was almost wholly destroved, with parts of 
others—altogether some fifty buildings. It is 
certuin that some lives were lost, but how many 
is not at present known. The total loss is rough- 
ly estimated at half a million. While this was 
in progress Dr. Tyng’s Gospel ‘Tent caught fire 
from some unexplained cause and was totally 
consumed within two or three minutes. It will 
be replaced at once. 


ce were made on Thursday of last 
week for the meeting of over a score of State 
Governors at Philadelphia. Only a dozen were 
actually present, but that is enough to indicate 
what might be done under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. For the first time in the history of 
the country the Governors of Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Kansas, Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, Del- 
aware, South Carolina, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
New Hampshire and New Jersey found them- 
selves confronting one another under the same 
roof. It must have been somewhat perplexing 
to the various officials present to remember one 
another’s states, and we trust that they were all 
properly labeled for mutual convenience. It is 
not beyond the range of possibility that such 
meetings may be arranged with some degree of 
regularity, and it would certainly seem that an 
occasional congress of governors might be 
highly beneficial to all concerned. It is easy for 
governors to become acquainted with one an- 
other, and such acquaintance is a long step 
toward making the people of the different states 
acquainted, 


Chicago is in the midst of a great excitement 
resulting from the failure of the State Savings 
Institution, which was announced on Wednes- 
day, and followed bya run on nearly all the 
savings banks of the city. An examination of 
the affairs of the bank indicates that too frequent 
precedents have been followed in this case. The 
directors went on receiving deposits when they 
knew perfectly well that failure was inevitable. 
Such instances have occurred all over the coun- 
try, and are a just cause for great discontent 
among the poorer classes. In the present case 
the ugly features are aggravated by the dis- 
appearance of three bank employees, who have 
no doubt swindled the concern out of millions 
of dollars. 


For nearly twenty years the enemies of Mor- 
monism have predicted a speedy collapse of the 


power of the ‘‘Church of Latter Day Saints” 
on the death of its able leader, Bngham Young. 
This event has at last occurred, and the results 
will be watched with interest by all who have 
heard of this extraordinary development of 
modern erraticism. Brigham was born in 
Windham County, Vermont, in 1801, and was 
one of the earlier converts to the creed which 
has since made so much noise in the world and 
tempted so many simple minded people to hard- 
ships and death in the far West. He had a natural 
gift of persuasive, uncultured eloquence, and 
was sent to England to get recruits for the 
young Mormon colony in Illinois. Returning 
with a large number of converts he became con- 
spicuous in the settlement of Nauvoo, and 
shortly afterward, on the arrest of Joseph 
Smith, saw that his opportunity had come. 
From that time until now his word has been 
law to his followers, they believing him to be 
inspired. Of course the question of the suc- 
cession is the all-important one at Salt Lake, 
and no one seems as yet able toanswer it. That 
there will be dissensions over the matter seems 
very probable, but it 1s quite likely that an un- 
suspected power of cohesion may exist in that 
strange community which will hold its members 
together. The ‘* Prophet’s” funeral took place 
on Sunday at the great Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City, in the presence of the whole Mormon 
population. His will disposes of some two mill- 
ions, dividing it among seventeen women and 
forty-four children. 


Early in the week there came from the North- 
west a startling rumor to the effect that Sitting 
Bull had crossed the frontier and was again 
on the war path in United States territory 
with a following of 1,300 warriors. Of course 
the Commission has delayed its departure, but 
the report lacks confirmation, and the Cana- 
dian authorities have not notified our govern- 
ment of any such move on the part of their 
unwelcome visitors. Mail details of General 
Gibbon’s fight in the middle of August are at 
hand, giving full lists of killed and wounded, 
but not differing, in the main, from the tele- 
graphic accounts. In the Yellowstone region 
parties of excursionists have been attacked by 
hostile Indians belonging, as is supposed, to the 
advance of Joseph’s band, and it is feared that 
many of them have been put to death. Some, 
however, have reached the settlements after a 
short captivity. A branch of the Hayden Sur- 
veying Expedition has not been heard from, 
and fears are entertained lest it too has fallen 
in with Indians. General Sherman is in the 
track of the advancing Nez Perces, going per- 
sonally from post to post with hardly any escort, 
but evidently doing -all he can by example and 
zeal to maintain the efficiency of the miserably 
inadequate force at his disposal. Supposing 
that Sitting Bull is within our lines, here is one 
of the great civilized powers of the world un- 
able to place troops enough in the field to cope 
with a few bundred wretched savages who have 
no doubt been grossly wronged, but whose hos. 
tile attitude now renders their suppression an 
imperative necessity. 
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Louis Adolphe Thiers, the veteran statesman, 
orator, historian and scholar of France, died on 
Monday at St. Germain, aged eighty years. A 
more remarkable instance of prolonged vigor 
and tireless industry is not on record. It is 
only a few days since we read an account of his 
daily routine of work, and how acrowd gathered 
every morning about his door to see bim enter 
his carriage and pay him a tribute of respect 
and affection. He has borne an active part 
in the most trying periods of French history, 
and when called to places of high trust and 
responsibility has uniformly acquitted himself 
with wonderful discretion and judgment. When 
everything went down before the victorious 
Prussians the whole burden of negotiation “de- 
volved upon this noble, patriotic, little old man 
—he was almost funnily small of stature—and 
he secured for his country the best terms that 
could be secured from so keen a diplomatist as 
Bismarck. During the early days of his Presi- 
dency he had to deal with the Commune, 
and subsequently to manage the payment of the 
German indemnity and transactions attend- 
ing the withdrawal of the army of occupation. 
He leaves the country that he so mach loved on 
the verge of another political crisis wherein she 
may sadly need the guidance of his well-balanced 
brain. We cannot give here the long list of the 
literary and political honors that he bas won, 
but his name will stand high on the list of those 
who have gained for France her brilliant fame 
among the nations. 


The fight in and about the Shipka Pass is 
destined to go into the history of the present 
war as one of the most obstinately contested 
actions on record. Although its immediate 
strategic importance to the attacking force does 
not seem to justify the immense sacrifice of life 
and energy that has been made, it is not impos- 
sible that the possession of the Pass by one or 
the other army may precipitate the great bat- 
tles that cannot be far distant along the valley 
of the Jantra. Since last week the Pass has 
been the scene of constant fighting, although 
the assailants have not pressed the attack with 
as much vigor as before. Suleiman Pasha, in- 
deed, has apparently taken what would seem to 
have been the natural course in the first in- 
stance; has sent detachments, that is, through 
the Passes to the east and west of Shipka which 
are unoccupied by the Russians. This move- 
ment of course reinforces Osman Pasha, who 
lies to the westward of the Jantra, and renders 
the Russian situxtion at Shipka still more critical. 
The last despatches, as late as Aug. 31, announce 
the final abandonment of the attack by the Turks. 
On Thursday an important engagement was 
opened on the part of the Turks under Mehemet 
Ali in the vicinity of Opatka, on the Lom River 
(see last week’s map). The Russians were de- 
feated with heavy loss, Col. Valentine Baker 
who led a Turkish Cavalry charge is reported 
killed, and the general Turkish loss was un- 
doubtedly large. Osman Pasha on the West is 
now threatened by the Roumanians, who have 
assumed the offensive and are pouring across the 
Danube at the Isker River twenty-miles west of 
Nicopolis and within easy march of the Turks 
at Plevna. He delivered a vigorous attack, 
however, on a Russian outpost on Friday, but 
was repulsed with heavy loss. The Roumanians 
are not regarded as very effective soldiers, so they 
may be roughly handled if Osman Pasha can 
find an opportunity to attack them. Servia and 
Greece still hold back, and the accounts from 
Armenia do not indicate any special activity. 


A few months since the friends of Liberal 
Education in Japan saw reason for great anxi- 
ety in regard to a reactionary movement which 
bad set in and which had threatened to impair 
the usefulness of the educational institutions 
already established by the Imperial Government. 


It is now alleged, however, that there is not 
after all so much ground for alarm. The hard 
times, it seems, do not leave Japan untouched, 
and the government found it necessary to reduce 
the appropriations. The administrators of the 
funds met the crisis by resolving to exercise the 
strictest economy, aod maintain all the schools 
notwithstanding the diminished resources. Fewer 
foreign teachers will be employed and there will 
be a general curtailment of expenditure, but 
the schools will be kept up at least until it be- 
comes evident that longer effort is useless. As 
the resources of the Empire are likely to be re- 
stricted for some time to come a modification of 
ite original liberal plans may become necessary. 


THE LITERARY AFTERCROPS. 


‘WHEN EVER anything of the sensational 
order comes off by appointment or other- 
wise the dailies have the first chance at it, then 
come the weeklies and after them again the 
monthlies and quarterlies. Of course the week- 
lies have altogether the best of it. That goes 
without saying. For although ‘‘ thinge,” using 
the word strictly in ite generic sense, are cer- 
tain to happen just after each particular weekly 
has gone to prees, there is time before the next 
issue to get at all the facts and prepare papers 
that are really worth reading. In the case of 
the magazines, special ingenuity and research 
must be brought into playin order to evolve 
anything that will etrike the public as new or 
profound. 

The editor of the ‘*‘ North American Review” 
has made a lucky hit in the current number re- 
garding the railroad strikes. The two papers 
which toach upon the subject are entitled ‘‘ Fair 
Wages,” by ‘‘A ‘Striker’” and ‘‘ The Recent 
Strikes,” by Thomas A. Scott. Assuming that 
the author of the first article is what the pseudo- 
nym implies, two writers more diametrically 
opposed to one another in their surroundings 
could hardly have been found. A confessed 
striker and a recognized railway king between 
the covers of such a magazine as the ‘‘ North 
American” are anomalous. 

In reading the two statements one cannot but 
be impressed by the evident sincerity of the two 
men and by the evident skepticism of each 
regarding the eincerity of the class to which the 
other belongs. The striker thinks that the labor 
market is not liable to natural fluctuations. 
The railway king is equally sure that it is so 
liable. The striker denies that the law of supply 
and demand should govern the scale of wages. 
The railway king says that an experience of 
thirty years leads him to believe that as a rule 
corporations pay to their employees wages that 
are fairly proportioned to the capital invested 
and to the profits earned. The sole evidence of 
sympathy that we find on the part of the striker 
is that he declares himeelf ready to protect every 
one in his legal property righte. The railway 
king on the other hand says that the benevolence 
of corporations takes the practical form of giving 
continuous employment to men during the dull 
season when strict economy would naturally 
demand the discharge of a large proportion of 
the force. 

Upon the whole it seems to us that the rail- 
way king has more confidence in and sympathy 
and consideracion for the striker than he 
receives im return. Probably this state of 
things is unavoidable, for so long as anything 
is to be accomplished by united human energy 
there must be superintendent and subordinates, 
and they will look at one another from essen- 
tially different standpoints. What wonder that 
the sympathy of the superintendent—he being 
human—when it is spread out evenly over all his 
subordinates, seems rather thin to each indivyid- 
ual, and what wonder that the smal! distruet and 
dislike of each individual seem very weighty 
when concentrated on the superintendent? 


We are quite ready to admit that the relationg 
of labor and capital need readjustment vefore 
our conceptions of strict jastice can be realized, 
But as these conceptions necesgarily include the 
vicious and idle as well as the honest and indus. 
trious, the poor sewing-girl as well as the fairly. 
paid house-maid, we really do not see how an 
equable arrangement can be made without di- 
viding everything evenly all round, and then 
dividing again as soon as somebody has saved 
that which somebody else has spent. 


FLIES. 


HE modern housekeeper would be almost 
inclined to acoount flies the most to be 
dreaded of all the plagues of Egypt, except the 
last. And this plague has remained to the pres 
ent day. We can protect ourselves from cold; 


we can shield ourselves from heat; we can guard . 


against wet and wind; we have conquered the 
savage beasts of the woods and expelled the 
savage men; but buzzing, mocking, pestiferous 
insects, more invincible than bear or wolf or 
wild cat or Indian, remain to destroy our peace 
by day and disturb our sleep at night. 

What flies are to the outer life cares are to the 
inner life. They come in flocks; they creep in 
through invisible cracks and crevices; their 
sting is bad cnough, their buzz is worse. And 
strong men acd patient women that stand up 
bravely against greater ills, that take with cour- 
age the great sorrows and griefs of life and hold 
back the choking sob, break down under the in- 
fliction of these petty cares, trifles too small to 
be battled against, too insignificant to be con- 
quered. You drive such a care away on this 
side; hark! there he is at the other. You take 
up your newspaper. 
way down the column you find you have not 
read quarter of what your eye has seen; the ex- 
pelled blue-bottle care_is back upon you again. 
You go to bed. He buzzes still in your ears, 
and you toss to and fro in restless unease. You 
fall asleep. He obtrudes his music on your 
dreams. And you know not which is more ir- 
ritating—the care itself or the consideration that 
so petty and mischievous a care should rob you 
of your peace. 

And these flies are just as numerous and 
vexatious in the palatial residence of the rich 
as in the but of the poor—rather worse, indeed. 

Is there any remedy for these flies of the soul? 

Yes, there is, just one. It is in the faith that 
casts all care on ‘God because he careth for us. 
It is in the allegiance that follows his lead and 
leaves life’s commissariat to him. It is in the 
trust that is willing to suffer or to do, to achieve 
or to be idle, to be great in work or great in 
patient waiting, so that his service is wrought. 
It is in the large and serene confidence that be- 
lieves that he who has borne our gins has also 
carried omr sorrows, and that the divine love 
which has made atonement for the ene has 
made provision for the other. It is the child- 
like restfulneses in God which enabled David, 
driven from his kingdom and fleeing from be- 
fore his own son, to lay him down in peace and 
sleep, and enabled Paul in prison at Rome to be 
equally content whether he was abased or did 
abound. 

And we know no other recipe for these soul- 
flies. 


THE 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 
MENT. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
T would be idle to attempt to compress into « 
column an account of the work attempted and 
accomplished at the 8. 8. Parliament this year. 
One week was devoted to the ‘‘ Word,” the other 
to the “‘Work.” Joseph Cooke, of Boston, dit- 
cussed God’s revelation of himself in natural law; 
James Hughes, of Toronto, the books of the 
Bible; A. O. Van Lennep, Bible customs; J. 6. 
Ostrander, with a well constructed model and 
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three elegant looking priests, converted for the 
time being into very solemn Jews out of very 
yenial Christians, illustrated the Jewish Taber- 
_nacle; Mr. Crafts discussed Bible symbols, with a 
moderation of statement not common in speakers 
who have made the dangerous subject of symbol- 
ism their study; Mr. Parsons, of Boston, and Rev. 
John Gordon, of Montreal, illustrated Bible read- 
ings by giving some that were admirable, Finally, 
since I undertake to outline the work of the week, 
| ought, perhaps, to add that I spoke on Modern 
Skepticism, and did what I could to give light to 
persons perplexed by it, by answering for an hour 
from the platform questions respecting the inter- 
pretation of difficult passages presented by in- 
quiring friends. “The dinner-hour opportunely 
came just in time to prevent inquiry respecting 
the second coming of Christ from degenerating 
into discussion. 

The second week's session is not closed as | 
write. If the programme is successfully carried 
out, Eben Tourjeé will instruct in music, Mr. Van 
Lennep in Oriental illustration, Mr. Hughes in 
objeet teaching, Mrs. Crafts in illustrative teach- 
ing, Or. Haven in the relations of home and 
Sunday-school, and some one will open a question 
box and answer questions on *‘ all phases of Chris- 
tian work.” Ile will have a busy time. The 
yame of Lacrosse is nothing to it. 

But, and that fact suggested the illustration, 
the game of Lacrosse is a capital one to look at— 
a warm one to play in on a hot day. Though it 
breaks no fingers, knocks out no eyes, makes no 
compulsory dinner of the teeth, and in general 
requires no field hospital, it is far more exciting to 
see, if not to play, than base ball. We saw it 
Saturday afternoon between a team of Indians 
and members of the Toronto club. It may be 
brietly deseribed as scientific foot ball, played 
with a hand ball, and with cricket clubs in lieu of 
feet. For further particulars see the Augus) 
‘*Seribner.” To see that ball rolling round within 
six inches of the goal, and then to see a dexterous 
player catch it on his stick and sling it across the 
field to the very edge of the opposite goal, to see 
fhe hurry and skurry for that ball between half a 
dozen Indians and whites scrambling together, to 
see some active Indian catch it at last and race 
across the field, carrying it on his Lacrosse stick, 
dodging here and there with three or four white 
men at his heels and as many Indians sereaming 
to him what to do with it, to see one fellow tum- 
ble over and another roll over him and both on 
their feet again and after the ball before you 
could think Jack Robinson, and finally to see the 
Indians throw their Lacrosse sticks thirty feet in 
the air when they had fairly wen the third hard- 
fought game, this was enough to make you per- 
spire through every pore of your body though you 
were only looking on, and to make you forget that 
you were hot till all was over and you were wip- 
ing the perspiration off your dripping face If 
the trustees are wise Lacrosse w.ll be one of the 
features of the Parliament for the future. 

Some improvements are indispensable to the per- 
manent success of the Parliament. The table was 
gxood, for the price, and | am not inclined to com- 
plain becausejtbe crowd exceeded the anticipations 
of the managers, and the visitors suffered some in- 
conveniences in consequence. But it is a great 
mistake not to provide single rooms. Four double 
beds and one washstand te a room may have suf- 
ficed for the old-fashioned camp-meeting; it is 
not adequate for the modern one. I Know per- 
sonally two gentlemen who went every night off 
the island because they could not submit to the 
herding process on it. But the trustees promise 
next year some single cottages with single rooms, 
I ineline to think this will be decidedly better 
than a large hotel. 

There are two features about this Parliament 
which render it peculiarly attractive. The secen- 
ery is incomparable. It is of a kind that improves 
on agquaintance. Every year you visit the Thou- 
sand Islands the better they look. The water is 
clearer; the trees are greener; the mosses are 
richer; the air is fresher; breathing is more luxu- 
rious—to the imagination if not in reality. More- 
over, last year | approached Camp Wellesley from 
the American shore, this year from the Canadian. 
The islands are more numerous, the channel more 
tortuous, and the sail more interesting from 
Kingston or Gananoque than from Clayton or 


Alexandria Bay. I thought last year that no 
more beautiful camping ground could be easily 
found in the United States than Camp Wellesley; 
lam yet more certain of it this year. 

The other feature about Camp Wellesley is the 
commingling of nationalities. In all these Sunday- 
school Assemblies denominational lines are ignor- 
ed. It is true that the managers are Methodists. 
It takes a Methodist to ‘‘ run” a camp meeting. 
He has the accumulated experience of a century 
back of him. We are suspicious of the proposed 
camp grounds of the Baptists at Chauffiuqua and 
of the Presbyterians at Wellesley. They will do 
well to borrow a Methodist or two on their com- 
mittees for a year or so at least. But though 
Dr. Vineent, and Mr. Crafts, and Mr. Truesdale, 
and Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Stout are all Methodists, 
Chautauqua, and Camp Wellesley, and Lake 
Bluff, and Loveland, and Pitman Grove were all 
eatholie gatherings. No man wears his ehurch 
badge. Each man guesses his neighbor's church 
relationship as well as he can, and he who is the 
hardest riddle is the best fellow. The pleasantest 
part of these gatherings, too, is the unreportable 
part, the social intercourse, the unexpected meet- 
ing with old friends, the unexpected greetings 
with new ones. These are delightful surprises, 
strange revelations. Mr. A. you have heard of 
as a sweet singer; vou meet him, talk with him, 
study the Bible with him, pray with him—there 
is no fellowship like the fellowship in prayer— 
and you learn to love the sweet music in his soul 
better even than that of his voice. Dr. B. you 
knew by reputation only as a Calvinist of the 
oldest school and the hardest type. You hear 
him for the first time on the platform; his genial 
humor convulses his audience with laughter; you 
meet him socially and find the sweetest disposi- 
tion in the most unyielding creed, like cream in a 
jug of iron. 

But in Camp Wellesley not only denominational 
lines, national lines as well are ignored. You are 
surprised to find how in sentiment, purpose, char- 
acter you are one with the Canadians. They are as 
stalwart lovers of both political and _ religious 
liberty as you; they recognize the merits of 
American institutions and methods, and see with 
the sharp eyes of love, not of criticism, the de- 
merits and the dangers. Nothing but free-trade 
across the border is needed to make Canada and the 
United States practically one. In tracing baek 
our free institutions to the Laws of Moses, and 
showing the parallel between that more ancient 
theocracy and our more modern democracy, I 
found no more appreciative listeners and received 
no more hearty amens than from our Canadian 
friends. But the most hearty and publie recogni- 
tion of this unity between Canada and the States 
was in the weleome accorded to Rev. T. B. 
Stephenson of England, and especially to his im- 
provised verses. He arrived on Saturday and was 
introduced to the audience in the great tent that 
evening. He was asked to repeat the impromptu 
song which he had sung at Chautauqua. He ob- 
jected to re-serving an old dish, and wrote on the 
platform an additional verse, the second of the 
three printed below, to give fresliness to the song. 
The choir which Mr. Sherman had organized joined 
in the chorus. The close of the second verse 
brought forth as vehement cheering as | heard 
during all the sessions of the Parliament. Mr. 
Stephenson afterwards wrote out the verses for the 
readers of the Christian Uni 

Although a stranger in the throng, 
‘Mid scenes and faces new, 
No stranger to the Best of Friends 
Am I who now greet you. 
Nor ‘tis my heart alone that speaks 
Through this one voice of mine; 
I bring ten housand hopes and prayers 
From hearts beyond the brine. 
Cho.—God biess the hearts that beat as one 
Though continents apart: | 


We greet you, brothers, face to face, 
We meet you heart to heart. 


A line runs through these Thousand Isles 
That shed the river's breast: 

All northward owns Victoria's sway, 
The Union claims the rest, 

The statesmen say the line exists 
In treaty-parchments fine : 

But when I hither came to-day 
I did not find the line. 


The mother-land from o'er the wave 
Still hails her eldest child, 

For ties of Christian love bold fast 
Though passion's storms blow wild. 

Vue in their love to one dear Lord, 


One in their blood and speech, 
These two should bear through all the world 
The truth so dear to each. 

The indirect influence of these assembliesSin 
dissolving prejudices and breaking down partition 
walls and uniting Christian hearts on the basis of 
a common Christian faith and love is not their 
least influence. It is not to be wondered at that 
the ecclesiastical fence-makers are afraid of them. 

L. A. 


NOTES. 
—How sweetly preity it is to see one’s familiar 
home name in print! We iearn from the society 
columns of the dailies that among the “lovely 


ladies” who attended a fashionable ball last week 
was Miss *‘ Pussy” Blank. It would have been a 


little nicer spelled ‘* Pussie,” but it looks very’ 


well as it is. Miss ** Pussy” ought not to be 
blamed, however, for the reporter probably caught 
the name in some chance fashion, and with the 
exquisite delicacy which characterizes his class 
jotted it down in his notes for the printer. 


—The Rev. Geo. 8. Thrall, a recent graduate of 
Yale Theological Seminary, and tately installed 
pastor of the Congregational chureh in Washing- 
ton, Conn., is fortunate in baving fallen under 
the critical displeasure of an anonymous writer 
to the ‘**‘ Advance.” If Mr. Greeley were alive he 
would class “* Visitor” under the comprehensive 
head of “‘narrow-minded blockheads.” We give 
place elsewhere to an answer to “ Visitor” froma 
well-known Connecticut clergyman. 


—On Thursday last died Raphael Semmes, once 
Admiral of the Confederate Navy and for some 
three years the terror of the United States mer- 
ebant marine. In 1861 he held the rank of Com- 
manderin the United States Navy and resigned 
on the outbreak of hostilities to take command of 
the ‘“‘Sumter” at New Orleans. With this vessel 
be ran the blockade at the passes and began his 
career of destruction on the high seas. After cap- 
turing and burning a large number of vessels she 
was at last effectually blockaded ina neutral port 
by the U. S. gunboat ** Tuscarora.” Here she was 
at length sold, and Semmes went to England and 
took command of the **‘ Alabama,” with which he 
made another suecessful cruise, capturing sixty- 
seven American merchantmen; usually approach- 
ing under British colors, hoisting the Confederate 
flag when sure of his prize. Nearly all these were 
burned. As an international commission has de- 
cided that these acts practically constituted 
piracy we hope our Southern brethren will not 
accuse us of malice in the rehearsal. He encoun- 
tered and sank the U. 8S. gunboat *“ Hatteras” in 
1862, and subsequently fought the “* Kearsarge ” 
off Cherbourg, sinking at the end of an hour's en- 
gagement. This ended Semmes’s naval career. 
He was undoubtedly an officer of merit and abil- 
ity, and his literary ventures, written since the 
war, hardly do him justice, personally, although 
they have, we believe, wet with a considerable sale 
and enabled him to live in comparative comfort. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—What shall we think about our mistakes ? 

Ap inquiring friend presents in another column 
(see page 184), poetically, a,problem, accompany- 
ing it with this request, ** Will you, in ‘ Inquiring 
Friends, please answer thé question in the last 
verse, /. ¢., tell us what todo with the mistakes ”” 
We answer, Do with them what you do with past 
sins, leave them for God to take care of. The 
fundamental truth which underlies the doctrine 
of the atonement is simply this: that the past is 
past, and so far as we are concerned an irrepara- 
ble past. No man can alter it. God says, there- 
fore, to us, Go on, do your duty in the present, 
take care for yourselves of the future, and leave 
the past with me. If He will provide even for 
our sins, surely we need not be anxious lest He 
fail to take care of our blunders. 


—I am teaching a Bible-class, and am at a loss how to expiain 
those verses in Jobo xii., 38-41, about God hardening the 
hearts of certain Jews, so they could not be converted and 
healee. It seems so contrary to the teachings of the rest of 
the Bible that represents God as desiring the salvation of ali 
men—a kind, loving father—that I cannot but believe there 
is some way to explain these verses differently. Cannot you 
help me? 

The passage referred to is found, in substance 
though with verbal variations, in Matt. xiii., 13 15; 
Mark iv., 11, 12: and John xii., 38-40. The cita- 
tion is from Isaiah vi., 9,10. Itis clear from the 
connection that Christ does not mean that par- 
ables are used to prevent auditors from under- 
standing the truth. Where his auditors refused 
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the truth at the time to unwilling listeners that 
they might unconsciously receive it, and, by sub- 
kequent pondering, come to the true knowledge of 
it. To understand the language of the New Testa- 
ment the student must refer to that im the Old, 
viz., ‘make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears beavy, and shut their eyes lest they 
see.” &c., which, though in form a command, }s, 
in fact, simply a prophecy, “they will certainly 
make their own hearts fat,” &c. On a careful 
comparison of all the passages, we think the 
meaning clearly to be this: men have closed their 
eyes and hardened their hgarts lest they should be 
converted,’ therefore Christ veils the truth from 
them in parables, which, if they at first perceived 
ite relevance, they would reject, but which re- 
ceiving in its parabolic form they may come after- 
wards to accept. 

—The growing movement of the past few years embodied 
in the term * Lay Work" must have begun to produce a lit- 
erature of itsown. But aside from the sermons of Moody I 
fail to find in our book catalogues such works as would be 
suitable to put ina library for lay workers. Such books as 
*God’a Word through Preaching.” by Dr. Hall, are admirable 
in their way. as are certain works on pastoral theology, but 
these are rather calculated tor the clerical student. One 
would naturally expect as an outgrowth of various “ lay col- 
leges” and “schools for lay workers,”’ a «ries of belpful 
books to put into the hands of those whoare anxious to carry 
the Gospel into cottages, tenements, and neglected districts 
of the country. thus either supplementing or prepariog the 
way for the work of the minister. 1 feel sure that you can 
help solve the difficulty. 

Aside from a few biographies and addresses of 
recent evangelists, we know of nothing now in 
print that is distinctively helpful to the lay work- 
er in his missionary labors. ‘* The Harvest and 
Reapers,” by Harvey Newcomb, and ** How to do 
Good,” by Jacob Abbott, were timely helps in 
their day, so too were Thayer's ‘*Spots in Our 
Feasts of Charity ;’ Dr. Todd's * Hints and 
Thoughts”; Dr. Smyth's “Why do Live?” 
“Sketches of Life.” The last three can still be 
bad of the American Tract Society. ‘* Who Shall 
Pablish the Glad Tidings?” and ** Evangelists in 
the Church,” issued by Hoyt; ** Hand- Book of 
Revivals,” by Nr. Fish ; * Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,” A. 8S) Barnes & Co. ; ** Children in the 
Temple,” Holland ; Guthrie's *‘Out of Harness,” 
“Seven Curses of London,” and ‘* Dangerous 
Classes,” by Brace, are suggestive. In the line of 
vocal training in speech and song, nothing more 
compact than Prof. Thwing’s *‘ Drill Book.” The 
same author has in preparation Voice and Pen,” 
an aid to famijiar composition and colloquial ad- 
dress; also his lay college lectures on city mis- 
sionary work, to be issued in uniform style with 
the Drill Book ; A. 8. Barnes & Co., publishers. 


—l. Is it posasible for one to become a Christian without 
being able to state the date of conversion? 2. If this knowl- 
edge of conversion is all important, why is it not best to keep 
children as ignorant of the gospel plan of salvation as possi- 
dle until adult age that they may have a more glorious con- 
version ? 

These questions are evidently asked not for in- 
formation, for the opinion of the writer is indi- 
eated both by the form of the questions and by 
the private note which accompanies them. He 
aeks us to give our views in the Union. We 
have done thie so frequently that repetition would 
seem needless. The New Testament does not fix 
the date of the conversion of any one of the twelve 
aposties, and it is the perfectly clear teaching of 
the Bible that children not only may but should 
grow up into the kingdom of God, living under 
the divine influence from earliest childhood, and 
never requiring to be “converted,” 7. e. to be 
tugned about from an evil way of life, though 
requiring to be regenerated, 7. e. to be born into 
the kingdom of God by the influence of the Spirit 
of God. 

—What ts the beet work on parliamentary usages? 

For American use we suppose there is nothing 
better than ‘“‘Cushing’s Manual.” It is recog- 
nized as a standard authority and ie wore modern 
than * Jefferson's Manual.” 

—After marrying. a husband and wife find that they belong 
to different denominations, and, believing that there shou!d 
be no division in the family, which should give way to the 
other ? 

They onght to find ont that they belong to dif- 
ferent denominations before they are married. 
and it is vastly better that either should give way 
to the other, or that they should alternate, going 
sometimes to one church and sometimes to the 
other, or even that they should peacefully divide, 
going to different churches, than that there 
— be any quarrel or contention between 

om. 
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to receive the truth he stopped preaching, as at E> MISTAKES. 
Capernautn. Compare John vi., 66, with Matt. — a 
xv. 21. The object of His parables was to veil 


TIVE shades of the twilicht are falling : 
The darkness is coming apace, 
And thought for the day and tts business 
Isto revery fast giving place. 


Before our mind's eve hangs a curtain ; 
Across it dark shudows move fast, 

Cast by memory’'s own magic-lantern 
From fast-rooving slides of the past. 


What are these, that with threatening visage 
Would fright us from comfort and joy? 

The sins and the wrongs we've committed 
Come back now our souls to annoy. 


Rut we sav to the specters, in triumph, 
* Past sins cannot frighten us now: 

Though vou stained our hearts deeper than crimson, 
(hrist’s blood washes whiter than snow.”’ 


These pass; and then follow black shadows 

Mut of grever which hide loved ones from view, 
And the wounds time in mercy was healing 

Seem opening and bleeding anew. 


But we soothe them with thoughtaof re-unton 
In the “ mansions” by Christ's love; 

And the shades from the hearse and the cofin 
Soon fade in that light from above. 


Ab! here are new shadows appeuring; 
Not frightful, nor sad as the last, 

Yet gloomy--not sins, and not sorrows; 
“No: we're the mista/es of the past. 


“ "Tis true we've no power to frichten, 
Perhaps not to cuuse you deep grict, 
But we'll stand bere and face and annoy you; 
Say where will you turn for reliet ?" 


We panse awhile, waiting to answer; . 
But echo alone answers, “ Where?” 

Close our eves, or pretend we don't see them, 
but still we are sure they are there. 


We know well what to do with past sine; 
We've a balm for deep fs and beart-aches 
Rut will «omebcds, wiser than we, 
Tell us what to do with mistakes? 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
HOW TO STAY AT HOWR WITHOUT GRUMB- 
LING. 

By HAMILTON, 


HF first thing is to go home, and this some- 

times seems to be the hardest part of all. 
There is no use in denying the fact; it is very 
charming to stay in other people’s houses. There 
is a good deal of the trampinallofus. One eats 
with a greater relizh ata table he has not ordered. 
The flavor somehow is apt to escape from the 
joint you have skewered (Heaven send that joints 
are skewered!); the cucumbers you have hunted 
down in three markets; the pudding whose sauce 
has enlisted your own anxieties, not to say ener- 
gies. Tocometoatable spread for vou as the 
ravens and the robins find theirs spread, to be 
surrounded by a gay and kindly folk, to be called 
upon to take no thought for the morrow—it is 
exceedingly pleasant. You may feel that the 
mold ix gathering on your books at home, that 
the weeds are flourishing like a green bay-tree in 
your paths, that the eanker-worm is devouring 
your substance, and what the canker-worm hath 
left the caterpillar hath eaten; and yet you linger, 
beguiled by pleasant words and friendly wavs. 

It is pleasant even to take thine ense in thine 
inn. If the inn is perehed upon a point of rocks, 
swept past by sunny waters rolling between 
wooded hills into the distant sunset; if it crests a 
mountain cliff overlooking twelve thousand miles 
of what seems to be a mere level plane, a checker- 
ed and lonely expanse too far off for any life to 
be visible or any sound to reach—still it is vastly 
pleasant. The steamers are but pointed. white 
splinters gliding along a ribbon of river: the loco. 
motive trains are but little curling trails of smoke; 
the houses are but the toy-houses of toy-villages, 
the ponds are tiny bits of mirror glassing the 
changing heaven. There.is motion, color, a vivid 
splendor of sky and the grandeur of the great 
round world, but up from the valley comes no 
voice, nor out of the heavens asound. Only the 
birds sing in the branches that almost touch your 
feet from tall trees springing up on the nearest 
crags below. It is pleasant, impressive, enlarg- 


ing; but it is not-—-staying at home without grum- 
bling! 

To do that you must turn away from the shift- 
ing glory of the clouds and the everlasting hills, 
and steadfastly contemplate the iron chain which 
hangs from your fourth story window to the 


—_— 


ground, and down which you are expected to 
travel at midnight, hand over hand, in case your 
hotel is burned, as there seems every reason to 
suppose it will be. A fire-eseape they eall ir. 
speaking with grim irony. 

But ours not to make reply, 

Not to ask the reason why, 

urs but to do or die; 
and we shall certainly do both if we are ever re 
duced to that chain lightning. 

Observations and reflections of this sort make 
home look very welcoming; and perhaps some 
reflections of this sort are necessary to give glow 
and zest to home. I fear I shall displease, per 
haps disappoint, my readers, but nothing makes 
home so delightful as to bave just got there. The 
feeling of ownership, the sense of independence. 
the consciousness of responsibility, the universa! 
and absolute sovereignty, broaden your acres and 
heighten your walls. Your gate may Se un 
hinged, and the paint flaking off your roof, and 
your cellar window broken, but the dragging gate 
and the piebald roof and the haggard window are 
your own; and you will order up the glazier and 
the cooper with a very delightful feeling that one 
little superficial spot on one little star of the 
great Milky Way belongs to you and to no other 
man or angel! 

Keeping house is with most of us a misnomer 
It is not we that keep the house so much as the 
house keeps us. We strain every nerve to build 
a costly box and fill it with costly woods and then 
we spend the rest of our lives crouching inside of 
it. Andall the while the bending heavens are 
giving us such frescoes as no painter can imitate, 
and the careless greensward, tle¢ked with daisies, 
mocks even an Eastlake carpet, and every day the 
birds and the bobolinks—-that are more spirits 
than birds—put our wood-and-metal musie to 
shame. But we have built a fine house and we 
must stay in it to keep out moth and rust and 
tramp. And as we stay the little chains grow 
heavy and gall us, the little annoyances sprout 
and spring and spread till they brood over us and 
hide the sun. And the reason is not that we are 
peevish, selfish; unreasonable, nor that life fs 
harder for eee for our neighbors; it is only 
that we need movement—a freshened circulation 
of the blood, fresh breezes blowing through the 
brain, the slight stir and stimulus of changed 
surroundings. 

We may talk as much as we like of content- 
ment, and tranquillity, and the quiet joys of home, 
but I firmly believe that nothing is so bad for the 
nerves, nothing so narrowing to the life, as stay- 
ing too much in one place. There are many per- 
plexities and entanglements which would be 
smoothed and soothed out by only so much as a 
brisk little ramble up a high bill holding the 
mountains and the sea in sight. One month of 
sight-seeing to the weary housekeeper who has 
been eleven months looking carefully to her eup- 
boards and carpets, one month of lazy listening 
to the roar of the surf, one month of lounging in 
a hammock under trees, or lying on the grass 
watching the ant-hills, would do more to sweeten 
and sanctify the other eleven than all the pre- 
cepts of all the sages and all the preaching of al! 
our pages. And if you ask, What shall we do who 
cannot afford it, I should still say, Go and sell all 
that thou hast and afford it! 

The riches of Divine Grace are inexhaustible. 
but I at least do not see how even Divine Grace 
can keep people constantly in the same round of 
small cares and duties and yet make them serene, 
large-natured and constantly growing. For Di- 
vine Grace apparently did not intend that hnman 
beings should remain constantly in such a ciré@le. 
Even in our rigorous climate there comes a royal 
hour when the whole wide world wooes us out to 
the hills, to the woods, to the sounding shores; 
and there is not any way, there ought not to be 
any way, to stay at home without grumbling. It 
is our first duty to grumble. Grumbling is the 
proper tribute to pay to Nature’s lavish beauty 
and lordly inviting—the proper moan and mourn- 
ing for those violated laws which force us to de- 
cline her bidding. A divine discontent with 
wrong is the first step towards right. No one is 
wholly lost till the spirit of adventure is wholly 
quenched and he submits to stagnation in silence. 
If everybody will only grumble loud enough and 
long enough and in just the right way and time, 
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under unnecessary or unwise privations, we shall 
soon have things on a better basis—a brisk and 
salubrious activity among all the sluggish little 
atoms that compose a depressed humanity, and 
home-staying not only without grumbling but 
with a keen, vivid and creative enjoyment! 


—  — 


THE LASH FOR CRIMINALS. 


By THe Rev. WILLIAM AIKMAN, D.D, 


we'll have them flogged, any way!” 

That was the exclamnation made by the 
late Chief Justice Gilpin of Delaware, with a 
word or two of emphasis that he was unfortunate- 
ly now and then in the habit of using when espe- 
cially excited. The occasion was this: A band of 
three or four noted burglars and bank robbers 
had come iato Wilmington, and just at evening 
had entered the house of the cashier of the Bank 
of Delaware while he was seated with his family 
at supper. At the muzzle of pistols they seized 
and secured the family, threatening théir lives if 
they moved or made an outery. They were about 
to complete the work by having part of their 
number pass, by a communicating door, into the 
bank, when they observed a colored servant, who 
had concealed herself under a table, rushing out 
of the door. They endeavored to seize her but 
were too late. In a moment or two she was on 
the street and giving the alarm. There was noth- 
ing left for them but to make their own escape. 
This they did, but were in a few bours captured 
and lodged in the city jail. 

Asis usual in that little State, the course of 
justice was not delayed. Their trial came on 
rapidly and their conviction followed surely. 
They were sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment to be preceded by the receipt of a certain 
number of lashes on the bare back at the hands 
of the sheriff. 

These villains were not of the coarse sort. They 
were well educated, genteel, handsomely dressed 
and neatly jeweled scoundrels, with plenty of 
money at their disposal and influential friends to 
help them. They were not greatly appalled at 
the long term of imprisonment; they knew well 
that few prisons would be strong enough to hold 
them. But the flogging that had been ordered 
was simply and unutterably dreadful. That must 
be avoided at all hazards. 

The tactics usual on such occasions were re- 
sorted to, and their able lawyers at once made 
the necessary arrangements for a stay of proceed- 
ings. The prosecuting attorney, an old resident 
of Wilmington, got wind of it and hastily went 
to Judge Gilpin’s house and informed him of the 
state of the case. They both saw at a glance what 
was intended—the avoidance of the flogging. The 
usual day for the infliction of this punishment is 
Friday or Saturday. It was now Tuesday, and 
before’the regulation day had come the stay of 
proceedings would have been obtained. The 
judge—we have his small form, his keen eye and 
forceful face before us now—exclaimed, ‘* Well, 
we'll have them flogged any way; have that part 
of the sentence carried out to-morrow!” 

And it was. On Wednesday these smooth- 
handed, high-bred villains had their white backs 
bared to the sun, their lately jeweled bands man- 
acled to the whipping-post, and in company with 
lesser criminals were flogged as the judge said 
they should be flogged. 

Now mark the sequel. In less than three 
months—we are not sure but that it was weeks—a 
steam-tug with a company of men came at night 
from Philadelphia to New Castle and to the prison 
where these men were confined, overpowered the 
keeper and set them free. Free, but flogged. 
The flogging was all the punishment they had re- 
ceived for their enormous crime. We say *‘ all,” 
but we have a supreme satisfaction in the thought 
that the part of the punishment most dreaded by 
them they did not escape, while we hold in ad- 
miration the memory of the stern and quick- 
witted judge who inflicted it. 

The matter of flogging for crime has been re- 
vived of late in discussion, and we give the above 
to illustrate and help it forward. A residence of 
about twelve years in Delaware and a careful con- 
sideration of the whole subject during them all 
gave us some decided conviciions—convictions of 
the expediency, propriety, lawfulness and hu- 
manity cf this Biblical mode of punishment, 


We ao not propose here to go into the diseus- 
sion, but simply to give our convictions derived 
from an extended residence in a State where it 
was practiced. So beneficial was this mode of 
punishment found to be in preventing the repeti- 
tion of crime, that we do not remember ever to 
have met an old resident of the State who would 
have been willing to have it abolished. And 
Delaware is not deficient in high-toned gentlemen 
and philanthropists. 

It is very rare that a criminal is stripped a 
second time, and we had occasion to notice this 
was the prominent dread in the mind of one about 
to be convicted. A brief or even a long imprison- 
ment was as nothing to this. 

It is asserted that certain classes of criminals 
avoid Delaware. A thief some years ago, so I 
have been told, was caught stealing just over the 
Pennsylvania line. He was convicted and was 
stripped at Neweastle, cursing his ‘‘luck” and 
protesting that he did not know that he was in 
Delaware when tle crime was committed or he 
would not have been there. 

However this may be, the state and the city in 
which we resided so long is to a remarkable degree 
free from burglaries and crimes of that nature. 
There are certain persons, and they are not, as 
the opinions of men go, of the lowerand degraded 
type, who are so lost to all moral sense that they 
can be reached only by the infliction of a punish- 
ment that is physical. The talk about humiliation 
and degradation iss imply a mistake. A true 
humiliation is the very thing needed in their 
case. The insolence and shamelessness of erime 
can, in a multitude of instances, be reached only 
through the shame and the pain of corporal pun- 
ishiment. 

The subject is large and many sided, and there 
is room and need of discu sion. No thoughtful 
person can fora moment advocate the irresponsi- 
ble use of the lash in the ordinary discipline of 
the prison. It is liable to abuse and may easily 
become an instrument of cruelty and passion. 
The case is wholly different where the whipping 
is at the hand of appointed executive officers of 
justice and in accordance with the solemn judg- 
meut of the court, and where the infliction of the 
punishment is not in the heat of passion or to 
gratify any private hate or vengeance, but is 
the calm, deliberate act of law, whose authority 
has been violated and whose will exacts the 


penalty. 


MAKING POSTAL CARDS. 
By A. E. PALMER. 


OSTAL cards, which have been in use in this 

country for a little more than four years, 
are found by the post-office authorities to be a 
source of much trouble and annoyance, besides 
causing a great decrease in the sale of stamps; but 
by most people they are regarded with favor on 
account of their cheapness and convenience. 
Although the transportation of cards through the 
mails is said to entail a constant loss to the gov- 
ernment, the popular demand for them is con- 
stantly increasing, and the contract for their 
manufacture requires that a million cards shall 
be produced daily. In the early days of the 
postal card many instances occurred in which the 
obverse of the card was left blank, thus leaving 
the officials in ignorance as to its destination, and 
men have been known to gravely attach a one- 
cent stamp in order to insure the card’s admission 
toamail-bag. But postal cards have now become 
familiar, and serve many purposes as well as the 
more expensive sealed letters. Although an inno- 
vation, they quickly came into general use, and 
more than one hundred thousand have been sold 
in a single day in this city alone. 

The present contract for the manufacture of 
ecards is held by the American Phototype Com- 
pany of New York, which will supply all that are 
used during the coming four years. It is esti- 
mated that one billion cards will be called for 
within that time, and the company has made 
preparations for the printing, cutting, and pack- 
ing of twelve hundred thousand daily. The de- 
tails of the manufacture are not so numerous as 
one not familiar with the process might suppose, 
and yet they can not ‘ail to be of general interest. 
It was my privilege recently to be shown over the 
establishinent by the superintendent, who kindly 


pointed out the various processes through which 
the cards pass. The paper on which they are 
printed is manufactured in Holyoke, Mass., and is 
delivered to the company in sheets, twenty-eight 
by twenty-two inches in size. The printing is 
done from steel plates by two large Hoe cylinder 
presses, which print forty cards on each sheet at a 
single impression. The presses register each sheet 
as it is printed, and the company is compelled -to 
give an account to the government of every sheet 
registered. The number of sheets printed, multi- 
plied by forty, gives the number of cards, to 
which the number packed and boxed each day 
must correspond. Hence, precautions are taken 
that none shall be lost or abstracted, and visitors 
to the rooms in which the manufacture is carried 
on are not admitted freely. If any cards are 
blotted or defaced in any way, or spoiled in the 
cutting, they are not thrown away, but are re- 
tained and handed over to the government in- 
spector, who destroys them. The printed sheets, 
after being allowed to dry for two days, are ready 
for the cutters, of which there are three in use. 
The first of these is a rotary cutter, which divides 
the sheet crosswise in ten strips containing four 
ecards each. The sheets are fed one at atime, as 
rapidly as one can follow another; they pass 
through the cutter with almost lightning speed. 
The strips are next collected in packages of one 
hundred each, and are now placed on the iron tables 
of the other cutting machines, both of which are 
of the pattern known as the ‘‘undercut.” These 
cut the ends of the cards, while the top and bot- 
tom are cut by the rotary apparatus. Ten pack- 
ages of one hundred strips each—four thousand 
vards in all—are placed at once on the table of 
the ‘‘ undercut,” especial care being taken tliat the 
edges are exactly even and rectangular; by pulling 
a lever the machine is set in motion, wheels and 
belts revolve, and up comes a ponderous knife 
with a diagonal motion—forcibly reminding the 
spectator of the guillotine—severing four hundred 
United States postal cards as tho gh they were no 
thicker than a shaving. 

At first, the superintendent informed me, the 
‘‘undercut” machines alone were used, but the 
government objected to these on account of the 
‘* feather” produced by the diagonal motion of the 
knife, which caused the cards readily to adliere 
to one another; and soon the ** undercut” is to be 
abandoned altogether and the rotary machine 
used for dividing the cards in botl: directions. 
When the cutting is completed the cards are col- 
lected in packages convenient to be bandied, and 
pass into the hands of eighteen girls, by whom 
they are counted out into packages containing 
twenty-five cards each. These packages are fast- 
ened by bands of adhesive paper, and are placed 
in pasteboard boxes which hold twenty packages 
apiece. These again are stowed in wooden boxes 
containing from one thousand to twenty-five 
thousand cards each, and in this shape they are 
placed in the hands of the government. The 
manufacturing company is required to deliver the 
ecards at the New York Post-office—the great dis- 
tributing center of the country for cards and 
stamps—but there its responsibility ceases. 

Many improvements in both quality and ap 
pearance have been made since the first cards 
were manufactured, more than four years ago. 
Those were coarse and porous and difficult to 
write upon; in an emergency one could be used 
for a blotting-pad. The buff color has not been 
changed, although before awarding the present 
contract the government for some time considered 
the advisability of using paper of a different tint. 
It ig not unlikely, however, that a new design will 
soon be substituted for that which is now so well 
known. 

This branch of the Phototype Company’s busi- 
ness is carried on in the second story of the old 
‘* Tribune” building on Spruce street. As one 
gazes around the rooms and sees the presses doing 
their rapid work, the girls patiently counting their 
never-ending packages, and hundreds of boxes 
filled with cards piled up in an adjoining apart- 
ment, it requires an effort of the imagination to 
realize that within a year more than three hun- 
dred millions of these familiar bits of paper will 
be manufactured and sent out to every State in the 
Union. But postal cards have become a national 
necessity, and many wonder how they so long did 
without what now seem indispensable, 
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WRS. LEES WAY.” 
By Rose PORTER. 


RS. Lee's way! How surprised Mrs. Lee 
\ would be if she could see those words, for 
never Was there amore uppretending little woman, 
or one with Jess idea of having a ** way” specially 
her own than my cousin, Ruth Lee. It was last 
winter that I, Ellen Bennett, went to visit her. 
~ We had met but once before; that was on her 
wedding day, two years bygone. 

She was a rarely lovely bride, gifted with that 
undefinable charm which seems peculiarly to be- 
long to some people. At our first meeting I had 
asked myself, ** What is the secret of this loveli- 
ness “’ but not till my visit did | find the answer 
that solved my query. After I had been in her 
home about a month I chanced one day to take 
up a volume of Mrs. Browning's poems, and 
opened at the lines: 

“he was not as pretty as women I know, 

And yet all your best made of sunshine and snow 

Prop to shade, melt to naught in the long-trodden ways, 

While she’s still remembered on warm and cold days. 

“ Her air bad a meaning, her movements a grace ; 

You turn from the fairest to gaze on her face: 

And when you had once seen ber forebead and mouth, 

You saw as distinctly her soul and ber truth.” 

I went straightway to cousin Alexander's study, 
exclaiming, 

‘“[T have found at last a word-picture that is a 
duplicate of my heart’s-picture Of your Ruth. I 
have found the secret of her charm.” 

] think Alexander was pleased ; for he smiled 
while he read every verse of the brief poem, though 
ali he said was, 

* Yes, it is like Ruth; but you do not here find 
the tall secret of her loveliness.” 

No! I did not then recognize that the secret was 
bounded by her much pondering of the Bible 
command, ** Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” And yet, Ruth vever seemed to talk re- 
ligion as some do, she just lived it; just lived in 
the light of Christ's felt presence ; so that ber 
every deed and word had a glow which kindled 
warwth in other hearts, because, being pervaded 
with a sense of her Saviour'’s love, she could no 
more help imparting gladness than flowers can 
help giving out their fragrance. 

Now | am not going to detail Ruth’s life; I am 
only going to give you an illustration of what I 
call *“* her way "—a way that seems to me full of 
hints for the great company of women all our 
broad land over, whose queendom is home—* the 
place of peace -’ and do you remember how Rus- 
kin goes on to say, **‘ Wherever a true wife comes, 
this home is always round her; the woman is to 
be within her gates, as the center of order, the 
balm of distress, and the mirror of beauty ”? 

You may think my example of Mrs. Lee's influ- 
ence very insignificant, for it has to do only with 
her treatment of her servants. I had been with 
her but a few days when I noticed the pecuiiar 
yventleness with which the always addressed her. 
I noticed, too, that she never forgot in the giving 
even of the simplest command, the gracious little 
prefix, *‘ please”: never forgot, in return for sérv- 
ice rendered, a pleasant *‘thank you”—and some- 
how Mrs. Lee’s * please” and “thanks” always 
seemed to echo with the kindly note of a heart- 
smile, if there be such an echo, and I think there 
is. l also observed she turned everything to ac- 
count, teaching lessons of love and faithfulness 
through every event, and it is wonderful bow ful] 
of such lessons are the occurrences of what we 
are wont to call most commMdnplace day "—only 
one mast /ook to find them. I was particularly 
impressed with this on Palm Sunday. Bridget, 
cousin Ruth's waiter girl, came home bringing a 


? branch of palm straight to her mistress, saying: 


I] knew you would like to see it, ma’am.” 

I listened in amazement. Could it be that my 
orthodox cousin Ruth Lee would encourage 
Bridget in setting store by that bit of gr@en ? 
Would she find a lesson to teach fromit? Yes, 
indeed, she did, for with a smile bright as a sun- 
beam sbe extended her hand, replying, ‘‘ Thank 
you. Bridget,” and immediately she began the 
tender story of the long ago triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem city, telling it in language simple 
as that ope would use in speaking to a little child: 
and yet her words were like a poem, so glowingly 
(though she was ouly talking to Bridget, ignorant 
Irish Bridget) she described the rejoicing multi- 
tude who out of love for Him, the Christ, scatter- 

their very garwents before Him, strewed His 
pathway, too, with branches of the palm and 
olive, and sweet as a song was my cousin Ruth 
Lee’s voice as she added : 

“Though we, Bridget, cannot thus show our 
Jove to Christ our. King, we can yet strew olive 


and palm branches before him.” What did she 
mean’ Only a minute was | left to wonder, for 
she continued : . 

‘*IT do not mean real bits of palm, like this I 
hold in my hand, but I mean this should be a 
reminder to us that every act of kindness, every 
act of faithful service, every temptation re- 
sisted because we love Christ and would show 
our love by striving to follow him, he will no- 
tice and accept with pleasure as he did the palms 
the Judean people cast before him because 
they wanted to show him honor. And so all the 
year through till next Palm Sunday let us keep 
this little green branch as a reminder that the dear 
Lord Christ who loves us will be pleased every 
time we try to do right because we love him.” 

Just then the dinner bell rang, but it was a good 
place to end the conversation, 

Going down stairs I whispered to Ruth, ** Where 
do you find authority for such teachings to your 
servants 

In reply she quoted the words of Bonaventura, 
“Then do we go to meet Christ with boughs of 
olive when we exercise the works of mercy and of 
charity ; and with a branch of palm when we 
bear away the victory against any temptation, 
and we strew our garments under the feet of 
Christ when we lay down our lives for the love of 
Christ.” 

Later in the day I overheard Bridget repeating 
the conversation to Jane, the cook, and saying, 
“It seems after a-hearing Mrs. Lee’s words as 
though my bit of palm was worth twice as much. 
To think of her giving it such a meaning |” 

Giving it a meaning! Oh how we wight help 
those whose creeds differ from our own by just 
giving them a meaning for the much they do not 
understand ; and this ever ready help-giving to all 
was the something that I call Mrs. Lee’s way. 

Do you smile at it, or do you find a hint in it? 
I repeat there isa hint that might aid many and 
many a perplexed home-mother over rough places 
in her home government. 


Religions Hews. 


Items of qeneral and personal intereat are solicited 
jor this department jrom all quarters. 


AT HOME. 
Rev. M. M. Longley, recently at Dwight, began la- 
bor at Danvers, LIL, Aug. 26. 


Bishop Simpsen, of the M. FE. Church, is recover- 
ing from the serious illness contracted at Ocean Grove. 


The Congregational church of East Saginaw, Mich., 
has given a call to Rev. Warren F. Day, of Union 
City, Mich. 


Rev. Robert Morse, having served the church in 
Aledo, IL, three years, accepts the unaninious call of 
the church in Springfield, TL 


The Rev. F. W. Dickinson, lately of Grass Lake, 
Mich., has accepted a call to the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational church, Vermontville, Mich. 


The Rev. Dr. Duryea is said to have received a 
unanimous call from the Central Presbyterian church, 
Hamilton, Canada. Dr. Duryea will net go, probably. 


The Semi-Centennial Auniversary of the Presbyte- 
rian church at Stroudsburg, Pa., of which the Rev. R. 
M. Wallace is pastor, was celebrated on Wedne=day, 
August lth 


A meeting of ministers has been called in Philadel- 
phia, to make arrangements for a series of meetings 
to be conducted by Geo. Muller, of Bristol, Fnglanmd, 
who is expected to arrive soon. 


The * Home Missionary” says: “One month age we 
reported the treasury as 225,000 behind. It is now 
530,000, What was said then in respect to want is now 
more painfully true and emphatic.” 


The members of the “MeClintock Association” are 
engaged in raising $40,000 to endow a Professorship in 
Drew Semimary., in memory of the late Rev. John 
McClintock, the first President of the Seminary. 

Rev. Thomas N. Conrad, editor of Montgomery 
(Va.) * Messenger, ’—a graduate of Dickinson College, 
Pa., bas been elected adjunct Professor of English in 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College at Blacks- 
burg. 


The American Missionary Association appeals to its 
friends to make up the August deficiency of 87,000 by 
forwarding subscriptions at once to M. EF. Strieby, 
Corresponding Secretary, No. 56 Reade St. New York. 
The appeal will be found in another column. 


The demolition of the old Central Presbyterian 
Church, of Philadelphia, Fighth and Cherry Streets, 


is progressing rapidly. The organ has been remove: 
to the new house of worship, Broad Street and Fain 
mount Avenue, which will be completed (no oa fey 
weeks. 


The Bedford Reformed Church (Rev. Peters. K ipyy, 
Bedford Avy. cor. Madison St., Brooklyn, has secured 
the services of a choral choir of thirty voices under 
the instruction of Prof. C. Hateh Smith, the organics 
of the church. The choir has already attained » 
degree of proficiency that promises well for the 
future. 


The Bishop of Connecticut says, in his recent Con. 
vention address, that ** TWo things which have exer. 
cised a baleful influence on the fortunes of the Church 
of God, and on the progress of a genuine and a lene. 
ficent civilization, the Mohammedan Apostasy in the 
Fast and the Papal power in Western Europe, seem 
to becoming together in the field of battle.’ 


The minutes of the General Association of Mlimoeis. 
just published, report 241 churches; 219 ministers, 
22.590 members; an increase of 1,649 in the vear. Thy 
additions on profession of faith were 2,041; by letter 
average of 12 to each church. The total 
contributions for church expenses and benevolent 
objects is 807,385.14, an average of 222 to each mem: 
ber. 


Mr. Moody has felt compelled to decline the invita- 
tion to visit Washington the coming winter. In his 
letter making known his deterniination, he says: “| 
feel that New England cities are just now the places 
where the harvest seems to be more specially ready 
for laborers. It has been laid on my heart that in this 
district was the place for labor the coming winter 
but not until within a day or two, after prayer, hav: 
I felt that I could decide upon this field.” 

The churches of Michigan Center and Napoleoss 
Mich., have been bereaved of their pastor, Rev. Jas. 
L. Crane, who died, Aug. 15, of Broght'’s disease, at 
the age of fifty-three. Mr. Crane was orduined ut 
Morenci, Mich, Nov. 2. 1865. He had served with 
much success that church and the churches of North 
Adams and Bedford successively, when in theautumy 
of 1876 he undertook the pastorate of two churches. 
He left one son in the ministry, Rev. Kendrick <A. 
Crane, pastor of the Congregational church, Ransom, 
Mich. 


The zeal of the Moravians would seem to have 
flagged in behalf of the Indians. “The Moravian” 
says: ** Latterly our Chureh has been doing but little; 
no interest appears to be manifested in the work of 
evangelizing the Indians. We have several times res 
ferred to this humiliating fact, and endeavored to 
excite a new interest in the very promising work now 
carned on by other denominations. Are there no 
young men willing and anxious to follow in the foot- 
steps of a Zeisberger, Rauch, Heckewelder, and others 
of our forefathers?" 


The Rev. Morris Henderson, pastor of the Beal 
Street Baptist Church, Memphis, Tenn., reports a 
membership of 3.800 (colored). A correspondent of 
the Chicago * Standard” says he is truly a remarkable 
man. “Though wholly uneducated, being barely 
able to read, he has donea great work. There were 
scarcely any colored Baptists in the city when he be- 
gan his work. He has been a leader from the start. 
His*church is the mother of all in the city. During 
one revival, in 1866, which lasted over six months. he 
baptized over nine hundred persons.”’ 


Rev. IL. M. Condit and wife, who have labored suc- 
cessfully at Los Angeles for a year, are opening a new 
Presbyterian mission station at Oakland, across the 
bay from San Francisco, for the Chinese. It is the in- 
tention to make this new station, like that in San 
Francisco, a radiating center; to establish out-station- 
as there is opportunity, and thus extend the influence 


‘of the missionary through native converts as widely 


as possible. The work at Los Angeles will for the 
present be in charge of Rev. Mr. Noves, of Canton, 
until he is ready to return to China. 

Our Lord sent out his disciples by tiros ; why should 
they not oftener go in pairs? In Tennessee a mission- 
ary of the Am. 8. 8. Union and his wife have recently 
made a three weeks’ campaign by their horse and 
buggy among the Smoky Mountains, well furnished 
with Sunday-school supplies, visiting and aiding 
many isolated communities. At Coghill the Sunday- 
school bas been a great blessing through the Union 
spirit prevalent. At Ducktown when the missionary 
first aided the Sunday-school it stood alone, now 
there are five Sunday-schools and as many churches. 
They traveled 250 miles over rough mountains, some- 
times swimming their faithful horse over deep 
streams, carrying the buggy over in a big dug-out 
canoe, sometimes sleeping on the floor—always grate- 
ful for their food, but not, sometimes, for the cooking 
of it. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Wesleyan Conference.—It cannot be 
amiss for us to return to the record of the meeting of 
“the largest legislative body in the world,” which 
has just been concluded at Bristol. It has been 4 
meeting of great and happy import to the common 
cause of the Church of Christ. The most important ae- 
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‘ion taken was that of perfecting its own organization 
in the direction of representative government instead 
of hierarchical aristocracy. The adoption of “ Lay 
Delegation,”’ accomplished earlier and against fewer 
obstacles by the American Methodists, has now been 
achieved by the Wesleyans of England; and we must 
reckon it, in part, as one of the results of this act that 
the same meeting that has effected it has been witness 
of the first expressions of fraternal or filial feeling on 
the part of some of the ahenated fragments of the 
Methodist family—alienated, in some cases, by the 
very fault that is now corrected. How great would 
be the gain to Christendom if there could be estab- 
lished, if not union, at least comity, between these 
-ects, is illustrated from a village cited in the ** Meth- 
odist Recorder” (London), “ where there are three 
Methodist chapels; the three congregations together 
never amount to one hundred and fifty. To preach 
to these three congregations, three preachers travel 
eight miles every Sunday.” This looks badly, very 
badly indeed—when we see it at such a distance as 
“ngland. The total communicant membership of the 
Wesleyan Connection is 582.289—an increase over last 
vear of $551. Of a new hymn-book just introduced 
have been sold 820,000 copies. The income of the Wes- 
wvyan Home Mission for the vear has been $185,000, 


Hospital Sunday.—We have been accustomed to 
reckon the “Hospital Sunday Fund" as one of the 
finest illustrations of the practical charity of this 
generation. On a certain Sunday in the year the 
London churches, chapels and meeting-houses, of all 
shades of faith and unbelief, are to take up a simul- 
taneous collection for the benefit of the hospitals of 
the metropolis. From whom the happy suggestion 
ame we donot know; but it has met with a certain 

ieusure of acceptance from all quarters of the Chris- 
ian church; and the Jews have not been backward 
wu their gifts on the Saturday preceding the Hospital 
Sunday. But we find in the English papers grave 
questions about the value of this chanmty. The 
“Graphic” (London) declares it “ by no means a sue- 
From the vast extent, wealth and population 
of the metropolitan area, $125,000 is reckoned a small 
sum mm comparison with the £55,000 to 840,000 that is 
raised in each of the great provincial towns. The 
clergy of the Episcopal Church are lukewarm in this 
enterprise; the regular subscribers to the hospitals 
consider themselves exempt; some decline to give on 
account of the frequent abuse of medical charities; 
but the main cause is the lack of local feeling and 
duty in London compared with the municipal patri- 
ititm that is cherished in the provincial cities. 
Speaking from another point of view, the “ Medical 
Examiner” sweepingly pronounces the Hospital Sun- 
day Fund to be “one of the most gigantic failures 
which has been seen in London during the last decen- 
nium. Established with excellent objects, it has un- 
fortunately allowed its influence to be exerted in 
sapping the foundations of thrift and independence 
among the working classes, and in directly encourug- 
ing pauperism at its weakest point of resistance.’ Its 
administration tends to “ perpetuate a system of pat- 
ronage Which is entirely opposed to true charity, and 
enables the pushing protégé of a rich man to obtain 
relief for which be could well afford to pay, whilst 
the deserving poor are forced on one side.’ Instead 
of cofperating with the provident institutions, it has 
alienated these excellent charities from its support. 
Vinally, “there is no intelligible system of distribu- 
ion of the funds collected, the distribution commit- 
we having acknowledged, at a recent interview with 
the representatives of an institution which has been 
very unfairly treated by the fund, that ‘the distribu- 
tion was based on a system of secrecy and free- 
inasoury’ —Whatever that may mean. In dealing with 
the different classes of hospitals the greatest favorit- 
ism has been shown, and whilst the general hospitals 
have been largely rewarded, those devoted to special 
purposes have received the most miserable pittances.”’ 
These allegations may or may not be just; but the 
idea of the Hospital Sunday is an idea well worth re- 
producing in American towns, with such securities 
against abuse as the British experiment may suggest. 


cess, 


The Controversics in the Established Church.—About 
1) peeks of the realm have signed a memorial to the 
bishops expressing “alarm and indignation” at the 
introduction of Auricular Confession, and urging the 
bishops “publicly to express their condemnation of 
the system,and withdraw all countenance from those 
who favor it.” The Archbishop of Canterbury ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the paper in a careful note, 
promising that * nothing shail be wanting on his part 
to maintain the pure Scriptural character of our Re- 
formed Church.’ It is asserted by some papers that 
the bishops have privately agreed to exclude from all 
preferment in their gifts the whole body of clergy- 
nen who are members of the English Church Union, 
the Society of the Holy Cross, or the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament, amounting to some three thou- 
“and in number. This is exactly what the memorial 
of the peers demands; but <o long as bishops are bish- 
ops we may be very sure it will not be done. If it 
should be, there would bea formidable secession in 
about a fortnight, if ritualists are ritualists. 

Two Deans.—Dean Howson of Chester and Dean 
Stanley of Westminster have both been seriously ill, 
but are convalescent. 


IRELAND.—Disestablishment a Blessing.—The testi- 
mony of the disestablished church of lreland is given 
pretty frankly in favor of the demands of the Fnglish 
“Church League’ for disestablishment for the 
church's own sake. At an Irish Church Synod held 
at Waterford, the Bishop of Cashel, presiding, spoke 
in this sense. While he thought Disestablishment an 
evil in itself, yet such good had come out of it by the 
very fact of their assembling together year by year 
to take counsel on the affairs of the Church that it 
would be found to more than counterbalance the evil. 
Good was being brought out of disendowment, too, 
by the impulse which has been given to the freewill 
offerings of the people for the Church’s support. 

France.—Hyacinthe in Polities.—The story that 
comes to us by cable, that Father Hyacinthe will 
stand as a candidate for the House of Deputies in one 
of the Paris districts, is not wholly incredible. The 
disposition of the Paris Radical® would be strongly 
in favor of the man known to be most odious to the 
Catholics and the Bonapartists; and on the other 
hand the singular lack of practical good sense which 
has characterized Hyacinthe might easily permit him 
to aspire to a position for which he is so pre®minently 
unfit. 


ITALY. —The Baptist Mission.— Many a Christian who 
fails t svyinpathize fully with the views of the Bap- 
tists may nevertheless look hopefully, for good results 
from their radical and unsparing protest against the 
whole body of social traditions in such a land as Italy. 
The sort of shock to all received notions incident to a 
public baptism of converts trom the Roman Church, 
with the uppeal to the letter of Scripture by which 
the act is vindicated, must tend to set people thinking 
and questioning who never have thought before. 
The Baptist evangelist at Naples, Signor Jahier, an- 
nounces the bapti-m of six converts, at two different 
times, in the Bay of Naples near Posilippo. After 
prayer, singing, and the reading of Scripture, “ the 
brethren desired before the thirty persons assembled 
to speak freely of the reasons which had led them to 
be baptized. One in particular, a certain Russo Nic- 
oli, spoke with frankness, and proved from the Apoca- 
lypse that the baptism of Rome is the mark of the 
Beast! They were then baptized, and, a brother 
having offered a concluding prayer, each one took his 
place in bout or carriage as he had come.”” Signor 
Jahier is encouraged by the zeal and boldness of his 
little church, which now numbers fifteen communi- 
cunts. 


Social Statistics of Rome.—According to a recent 
summary of official returns the pepnhiation of Rome 
(including a small garrison) numbers 280,000, The 
city has 13,500 houses, 355 Catholic churches, 14 Prot- 
estant churches, 4 synagogues, 0 municipal schools, 30 
asylums, 12 hospitals, 12 theaters, 2,200 cabs, 100 om- 
nibuses. It admits of question whether a Protestant 
church to every 20,000 of the people is not a supply in 
excess of the present demand. 


Spain.—We find in a French paper, the “ Renais- 
sance,’ a summary of the results of Protestant mis- 
sious in Spain for the few vears in which there has 
been even the show of religious toleration. In spite 
of the disloyalty of the government to its pledges of 
toleration and the continued obstacles placed in the 
way of the gospel, there are now no less than forty 
Protestant churches. Six of these are at Madrid, two 
at Seville, five at Barcelona; others are at Saragossa, 
Santander, Carthagena, Grenada, Cordova, Cadiz, 
Valladolid, Oviedo, Bilbao, etc. 

Many of these churches are very small; at Fuente- 
sauce, for instance, last May eleven persons were con- 
sidered an encouraging attendance. But there are 
every where signs of growth. 

Under the present Constitution Protestantism is 
barely tolerated. The government holds itself at 
liberty to repress all erternal manifestations. Ac- 
cordingly a little congregation meeting in a private 
house where its worship may be overheard by the 
neighbors is liable, under ill-disposed official=, to a 
thousand annoyances. At Fuentesauco, after the 
meeting of the congregation of eleven persous above 
named, the minister received from the alcalde orders 
to leave the village without delay; but on appealing 
to the governor of the province he was restored to his 
rights under the Constitution. At Pampeluna Signor 
Maté, holding worship in bis own house, was sum- 
moned on the charge that the singing had been heard 
in the street, and was subjected to fine and imprison- 
ment, uit was promptly released by the governor. 
In general the higher officials show themselves dis- 
posed to a liberal course. But the attitude of the 
population generally depends on the clergy. In 
Pam peluna, after a course of pulpit invectivesagainet 
the Protestants, a gang of roughs assembled to stnash 
the minister's windows; and it became necessary to 
station a policeman at the door to keep order during 
service. At Leon the priest sent a mob to assault the 
house where a few women had gathered for reading 
the Bible. At Busillo, in the Asturias, the parish- 
priest entered the house of a Protestant family aud 
carried off the infant child, in the absence of its par- 
ents, to baptize it in spite of them. 

This course of petty persecution is believed to have 
no effect but a good one on the character and stable 
growth of the Spanish churches. 


AUSTRALIA.— The Nonconformist churches in Great 


Britain deeply appreciate the importance of being 


represented by their strongest men in this creat 
colony. The great Congregational Church of Mel- 


bourne has just welcomed as its pastor the Rev. 
Thomas Joues, a preacher of singular power and fer- 
vor. The Methodists of Australia were present at the 
late Wesleyan Conference by a committee petitioning 
for a deputation to visit them, and asking (but in vain); 
that Dr. Punshon might be of the number. Finally 
the Baptists sent an importunate demand fora vuesit 
from Mr. Spurgeon. There is much complaimt in En- 
glish “Church” papers of the inefficiency and ill- 
success of their work im Australia, and measures are 
proposed to reach the difficulty. 


iA. 


We receive the good tidings from St. Joseph, Mich., 
that the Association there is performing some very 
effective work, especially in the awakening of Chris- 
tians. 

The Fleventh Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Ohio will be held at Columbus, Sept. 28-30. 
Several very suggestive topics will be opened for dis- 
cussion. 

Forty-eight associations from the State of Illinois 
reported to the Louisville Convention. The total 
membership of these associations was 4.47. They ex- 
pended in the work last year $12,565. 

At the Y. M. C. A. State Convention of Indiana, 
which recently met at Indianapolis, 72 associations re- 
ported 5,672 members, and that 244 which failed to 
report have an aggregate membership of 1,450. 

The Association at Louisville, Ky., publishes a week- 
ly bulletin of the services of the week together with 
the names of the leaders and the subjects of the 
mIneetings. Noon meetings are beld every day and are 
restricted to thirty minutes in length. 

A letter from the Railroad Branch Y. M. (. A., De- 
troit, Mich., says: ** We are getting along nicely with 
our work this summer. The results of our efforts are 
not quite as strong as might be desired, but faithful 
labor has been performed and tbe result= are expect- 
ed by and by.” 

The association of North Shore, L., has reached the 
tenth vear of its existence. The society closes its pres- 
ent year entirely free from debt, having received 
during the year the mortgage of *6,000 on the build- 
ing, Which was kindly donated by the holder. The 
building is valued at about £19,000, and is beautifully 
situated, overlooking the bay. 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the Y. M. ©. Asse- 
ciations of Illinois will be held at Champaign, Sept 
6th-9th. Addresses will be delivered by Messrs. J. W. 
Dinsmore of Bloomington, D. W. Whittle of Chicage, 
and Mr. 8S. A. Taggart of Pennsylvania. Many inter- 
esting and material topics are to be discussed for the 
promotion of the Y. M. C. A. work. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Seattle, Washington Territory, 
is wide awake. 
is very favorable for the organization of three, if not 
more, associations on Puget Sound this fall.” Rev. T. 


McCoy, of Southern Indiana, has recently removed 


to Snohomish City, Washington Territory, and ex- 
pects soon to organize an association at that place. 

A Y. M. C. A. camp-meeting has been in progress at 
Embury Park, Ohio, with a large attendance. Many 
gentlemen well known in the Y. M. C. A. have been 
present at the meeting, among others Mr. Sinclair, 
(ieneral Secretary of the Dayton Association, and Dr. 
L. W. Munhall of Indianapolis. The latter gentleman 
delivered a strong appeal during the progress of the 
meeting, from James i., 22. 

The St. Louis association held its regular monthly 
meeting, Aug. 16th. Gratifving reports were made in 
reference to the membership of the organization. 
During two months 162 new names had been added 
tothe roll. It was announced that a new association 
had been formed in Sedalia, and that steps are being 
taken to organize associations at Columbus, Kirks- 
ville, and other important points. 


“Hazlewood House” (Ryde, Fnglaud) was formally 
reopened a few weeks since by a prayer and praise 
meeting. The building was erected by the generous 
Mr. George Williams, the father of the Y.M.C.A.’s, 
and is designed asa home of rest and recreation for 
commercial young men. Fitting remarks were made 
by several gentlemen interested in the work, and the 
exercises closed with prayer and the benediction. 

The Annual State Convention of the Y.M.C.A. of 
ludiana was held in the city of Indianapolis, Aug. 17, 
Is, and 1%. The reports presented showed an increas- 
ing interestin the work. The International Execu- 
tive Committee was represented by Mr. R. R. 
McBurney of New York. The session for the discus- 
sion of the Y.M.C.A. Railroad Work was well attend- 
ed; Mr. Lang Shraff and other prouinent association 
men were present. 

Au interesting extract is found on the last page of 
Young Men’s Magazine of London, relative toa Y.M. 
(' A. in the city of Florence, Italy. The association, 
we are told, is in correspondence with other soceties 
in Italy, including the associations of Venice, Naples, 
Kome, and Milan, as well as in foreign lands. The 
special objects of the young men wie compose this 
organization are religious instruction of themselves 
and others and to care for the sick; in the latter field 
they have visited over 300 patients in the hospitals 
during the last two years. 


The secretary writes: ** The prospect 
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POWER OF THE WORD. 
Sept. 16. Acts xix., 17-2. 

“For the word of God is quick and powerful, sha: per than 
any two-edged sword."’—Hes. iv, 

e'ity of Ephesus was architecturally one 
iL of the grandest in Greece. The temple of 
Diava was ove of the seven great wonders of the 
world, It was built of the purest warble,* upon 
substaitixl founda ions and confronted the wari- 
ver immediately at the landing-place of the bar- 
bor. It was 425 feet long and 220 broad. Its 
columns of Parian warble were sixty feet bigb and 
thirty-six of them were magnilicentiy carved. The 
porticoesin front and rear consisted each of thirty- 
two columus, eight abreast and four deep, and 
ground the sides were two rows, the entire pumber 
of columns ove bundred and twenty-seven, each 
baviug been given by one king. The great doors 
were all carved of marble, the ballway adorved 
wi h most wondertul statuary and paintings. The 
greatest of these, Alexander the Great. painted 
by Appelles, cost.an equivalent of $193,250 of our 
preseut money. In the center of the court, under 
a roof of cedar, was the altar, rich with the carving 
of Praxiteles, around which bung the gifts of de- 
Votroo trow rich and poor. Beyond the altar 
bung the purple veil wLich concealed the deity. 
This potdes:s was a Very unattractive mumuiny- 
like image made of woud, the lower part was a 
block or pyramid upside down, covered with rude 
carvings. The atteudants on the temple were 
maby, iucioding «euvuchs, a bost of virgins aud a 
great of slaves. Suiall purp'e images or 
wodels of the temple of the Epbesian Diana were 
made in wood, and silver, and sold ‘hrough- 
out Greece. They were carried as shrines ov jour- 
and miita-y ¢xXpeditions aud were set up as 
objects of worsuip ip private dwellings, and their 
wanuulacture furuished a profituble trade to tbe 
city. Pious visiturs to Epieeus took away oue ol 
these 

The religion of this magnificevt temple did 
pnoth:ng tur the education or culture of the peo- 
ple. Their babstanteact Ephesus were halt Greek, 
balf Orwnral, Theirreligion was tutermixed with 
a-cetic superstitiun; theircity wus he bowme of 
Oriental witcheraft. The practice of it was a 
profitable protession ; books both numerous and 
cosiiv were compiled by its profeseors. un- 
dertook by pronunctaticp of certain charmed 
word-, or by writing them upon a parchmen’, or 
engraving them upon stove, to heal diseases and 
exorcise evil spirits. Noftwithstaoding the severe 
probibitions of the Old Testament ( Exodus xxii., 
18; Lev. xx. 27; Dent., xviii., 10, 11) the Jews 
had taken up with the practice of witchcraft, a 
knowledve of which was often required as a quali- 
fication of a wewber of the Sanhedrim, avowedly 
for the reason that he must be able to try those 
who were accused of employing this forbidden 
art. 

The two incidents of our lesson to-day indicate 
the power of Paul's miuistry in Ephesus. Some of 
the Jewish exore sts, perbaps real y believing that 
the nawecf Jesus was only one of those wystical 
names with which diseases were to be exorcised, 
undertook to employ if apon one possessed of an 
evil spirit. He turced upon them, prevailed 
egaipst them and drove them from the house. 
puked ad wounded. Asa result many disciples 
who bad continued their belief in magic came 
with a confession of their error, and many who 
bad used the symbols and the books of witchcraft 
brought the materials of tueir profession to Paul, 
piled them up in the warket place and made a 
boutire of them. The value of ‘he property de- 
s'roved was estimuted to be equivalent to from 
$8,000 $10,000 

Though Paul pursued a prudent course, and 
never directly attacked the false worship of the 
Epbesinn goddess, the affirmative preaching of 
the Gorpe! began seriously t» affect the sale of the 
silver+hrines. Trudes uuions existed in that day 
as well asin thie, and Demetrius, a man of con 
tineratle influence in be city, ealed together the 
guiid aud laid the matter before them. He dwelt 
upor the (get that Paul's preaching both injured 
their cratt and resuitei in @ shonor to tbeir re. 
ligiuon, and by artfully app-aliog at onee to their 
seli-interest and be soon aroused 
avetem nt 6nd avgry wob. The guild marched 
iu tuwuituous procession through the streets, the 


* This description is condensed from “ Abbott’s Commen- 
tary ov Acts.” 


populace swelled the procession without knowing 
its purpose or its significance, Two Greek com- 
panious of Paul were seized by the mob, and a 
rush was made into the theatre. This was a buge 
vatbering piace, with sewi cireular seats cutin the 
rock. It was 685 feet long and 200 wide, and was 
cupable of seating 50,000 people. Paul, under- 
standing the danger in whieh his traveling com- 
panions were placed, rushed in to share it with 
them, but be bad already commended bimself 
to some of the chief men of the city. In every 
Grecian town ove of its wealthiest citizens was 
selected to preside over its gawes and religious 
festivals. They received no emolument from their 
office, but were required, by public sentiment, to 
expeod large suws for the amusemeut of the 
people. Some of these Asiarehs, who had been 
drawn to Paul without apparently aceepting bis 
go-pel, sent, urging him not to enter into the 
theatre, and be suffered himself to be persuaded. 
The Jews, afraid that thé tumult would turo 
against them, put forth one of their nuwber, a 
copperswith, and probably a member of the very 
guild which bad aroused the tamult (2 Timothy 
iv., 14) to make a defense for them. The crowd 
were in Do coudition to hear anything from any- 
one, por was it uutil they bad exhausted them- 
selves by their outcries that the town clerk could 
make himself heard. Queiling the people, partly 
by the very appearance and weight of bis author 
ity, allaying their fanatical passions by a simple 
appeal to their own knowledge, placing hiweelf 
upon their sywpathbies by warnly commending 
the worship of Diana, appealing to their own 
recollection in support of the deelaration that 
Paul and bis cowpanions bad neither protaned 
the tewple vor spoken against the goddess, re- 
wmioding them that the courts were even then ip 
session, and that Demetrius and the craftsmnen 
might carry their complaints before the pro con 
suls (deputies), and adwonisbing them that their 
city wus liable to be called to account by the 
R wan governor for this uproar, he dismissed the 
at Jength quieted mob, 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The power of God displayed against super. 
stitiow. Before the advancing lightof Ciristianity 
the literature of darkuess hus fled away. 

2. This burning of the books of magic gives no 
support tothe burning of heretical books by the 
Church ot Rome. The tirst was done by the own- 
ers, the second in spite of them. 

8 The nature of true repentanee. He who has 
prop: rty the ase of which is injurious to his fel- 
low man will, in bis repentance, not dispose of it 
but destroy it. So Captain Cotter, the Brooklyn 
liquordenler, i, destroyed bis en ire stock 
and reduced himself to poverty by the destruc- 
tion. 

4. The power of Christianity displayed againet 
worldlivess aud relizious eraftiness, By the sim- 
ple power of truth much people are turned away 
from the worship of ev il. (Verse 26.) 

5. The craftioess of worldliness. It assumes a 
religious faith and appeals to the religious saper- 
stitions of the people for the purpose of defend- 
ing a pecuniarily profitable traffic. The heart is 
deceitful above all things. 

6. The wisdom of Paul. The true antidote of 
erroristhe truth. Evenin Ephesus, city of idols, 
the town clerk could say of Paul that he was not 
ap evil speaker of Diana. 

7. God raises up friends and defenders of His 
servants iu unexpected places, This truth is not 
less notably illustrated in the experiences of 
Luther, Whitefield and Wesley than in those of 
Paul aud his contewyoraries. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


POWER OF THE WORD. 


God's word has power to do its work. It often 
works quickly. No bopeful signs inthat girl? But 
the word from your lips may some time reach her 
heart, doing its work in a moment. Paul's conver- 
sion is singular only in ite surroundings. The sub- 
stantial fact is exemplified every day. It often works 
slowly. A man in middle life, profane, godless, never 
seen in church, presented himself for church mem ber- 
ship. History abridged: “My dying mother said—lI 
forgot the words long ago; but I can’t forget it. 
I have had to give up. I bave surrendered to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. I think he is my friend. I want 
to be on his side." The seed had been planted deep 
by a feeble, loving hand, and watered with tears and 
prayers. The parched ground let the moisture sink 
from sight. The surface was barren. But God gave 
the increase. In due time, the seed baving long van- 
ished, its green and mighty life shot up, matured, 
bore fruit. While God's word has such power we 


will be of cood courage. 


Pooks and Authors. 


THE VINDICATION OF POE. 


It is extremely strange that in a land whose 
poets hold the genius of Poe in bigh esteem, and 
who themselves, even amid favorable worldly sur- 
roundipgs, know so well the peculiar maladies of 
the poetic temperament, that the task of relieving 
Poe of the obloquy which bas long seemed to have 
been waliciously cast should have been left toa 
gentleman who, while of fine literary tastes, is 
best known os a man of business. Ii may safely 
be said, however, that the reading public will be 
gaioers by the change: the poetic wind is seldom 
equal to a task as arduous as that which Mr. Gill 
has so patiently and faithfully accowplisbed in bis 
search for evidence, nor is it competent to eon-. 
sider a biographer like Griswold in that vigorous 
Avglo-Saxon about the meaning of which there 
can be no two opinions. 

Mr. Gill announces his intention to be to Poe's 
fauits a little blind, but be has worked so honestly 
that it is hard to detect any signs of the promised 
blindness. He does not wake any of the extra- 
ordinary claims for Poe’s character and genius 
which bave been put forward by some writers, 
but treats him asa ‘‘ marred and broken individ- 
uality, that nature so sensitively organized and so 
rarely developed under circumstances so excep- 
tionally perilous and pervertiug.” He frankly 
admits Poe's predisposition to drink, which came 
to him honestly enough by inheritance and arso- 
ciation, but beyond this he denies in fufo the many 
revolting charges made aguiust Poe's character, 
principally by his ardent bater and wmalicious 
biograpber Griswold. All of these deniuls are sus- 
tained by oral or documentary evidence, scarcely 
u fragment of which does not comply with tbe full 
legal requirements of perfect proof. The story of 
his rakish life at the University of Virginia and 
bis consequent expulsion is denied by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the faculty, and by ove of 
lis classmates, the testimovy being, in effect, that 
he was an excellent student in every respect, re- 
tiring ratber than convivial by disposition, with 
ouly the fault of immoderate fonduess for card- 
playing, aud that he never was expelleda all, vor 
even fell under censure of the facuity. The story 
of his expulsion from West Point is also changed © 
in Wany particulars, the truth beiog that life at 
the school was distasteful to him, that he desired 
to leave it but was refused permis-ion by bis 
guardian, and that finally some doggerel lines upon 
an Official led to his trial by court wartial, ‘and, 
willfully pleacing guilty to every charge against 
him, was awarded the liberty which be coveted. 
The story—Griswold’s, of course—of his enlist- 
ment as a privae soldier is also disproved, and 
Grriswold’s stories of Poe's sensualism—a vice from 
which he seems to have been wholly free—are met 
at the outset by the stinging paragraph, * But 
Griswold was a sensualist and a libertine of a very 
low order: he knew pnostandard of morality bigh- 
er than hisown.” The charge, by Ciriswold, that 
Poe conducted himself disgracefully toward a lady 
to whom he was afflanced after the death of bis 
first wife is disproved over the siguature of the 
lady herself, who says tbat in bis bours of aberra- 
tion caused by drink, ‘“‘he always lost himself in 
sublime rhapsodies on the evolution of the uni- 
verse.” Of how many modern literary men of 
good standing yet addicted to liquor can this be 
said? The same lady delicately says even in those 
frenzied moments when the doors of the mind's 
‘**Haunted Palace” were left all unguarded, his 
words were those of a princely intellect over- 
wrought, and of a heart only too sensitive and 
too finely strung.” 

The author gives in full Poe’s prospectus of 
“The Stylus,” a magazine than which some others 
may have been be'ter planned, but certainly none 
such have seen the light in America. 

The truth about Poe seems to be that while he 
was less than most men under such visible mora! 
restraints as seem to mankind most necessary, be 
was a man of unusual purity of character, ‘Tue 
testimony which Mr. Gill has collected upon this 
point is too great in quantity and character to be 
disregarded. Inberilting a propensity to drink be 
seldom yielded to it until utterly overtasked or 
disheartened. What the trials of a literary me 
were several decades ago can be but dimly imagiu- 
ed at the present day, although even now litera 
ture as a mweans of subsistence is Jumentably ut- 


1 The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By William F. Gill. Ulue 
trated. C.T. Dillingham, New York; Claxton, Remsen an4 
Haffelfioger, Philadelphia» W. F. Gill & Co., Boston. $2-. 
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certain. Of the paturalness of Poe's occasional 
deep depression and desperation noone can doubt 
who notes in the poet's works the utter absorption 
of the man in his subject. The mental effort dis- 
played in any one of Poe's stories is such as but 
tew intellects of the highest order could exert 
without a subsequent depression awounting 
almost to imbecility. The ability to lapse into 
humor when weary, and which is to-day to many 
a writer the only bar between the desk and the 
wad bouse, was utter!y lacking in Poe, The phy- 
sician, not the moralist, is the only person compet- 
ent tositin judgment upon such cases, and no one 
who has experience in ailing winds will ever cast 
blame ou the unfortunate author of **The Raven.” 

Mr. Gill deserves the hearty thanks of every 
bonest person for the industry and suecess with 
whieh he bas labored to relieve an unfortunate 
man from upnwerited disgrace. He has the ex- 
cellent taste to leave unspoken bis own estimates 
of Poe's literary ability, and the reader's attention 
is therefore confined to the single question of the 
personal character of the poet. To bave done this 
eo thoroughly, and with results so important, is 
to bave made a book of which many a renowned 
writer might very justly be proud. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The stories which bave beep published within a 
few weeks seem to have been selected more for 
their ability to please readers than to satisfy 
critics, Most of them have met so hearty a recep- 
tion that the “summer novel” will hereafter be 
bkely to be the result of design instead of acci- 
dent. Among the wost successful of these new 
tulex, and, perhaps, in popularity the leader of 
them all, is’ That Husband of Mine.” It has a 
strong thread of love and mystery running 
through it, but these are as nothing in interest 
when compared with the leading character. He 
is one of those malaprops of husbands who are 
abused by wany women but coveted by more—n 
simple, honest, bright, hearty, affectionate fellow 
whose only tault is a habit of saying and doing 
things that wound wifely pride and dignity at 
most unexpected times and in unlooked-for man- 
ners. There are at least a score of side-splitting 
lnuahs secreted between its covers, but easily dis- 
covered by the most careless reader. In facet, none 
ean read the book without learning just what 
they themselves would like to say about certain 
yood fellows of their acquaintance. The author 
ha+ done so well with this character that the pub- 
lic will demand that she take in hand certain 
other types of character equally prominent and 
nimusing. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 50 cents.)—— 
‘My Three Conversations with Miss Chester” 
is one of the most original stories of that very 
original and writer, Fred. B. Perkins. 
The story is entirely out of any existing vein, and 
has to do with topics and influences seldom 
touched except by writers who make them repel- 
lent: Mr. Perkins, however, succeeds in making 
them both interesting and amusing. (G. P. Pat- 
namw'’s Sous, N. Y. 25 cents.)——Mr. Loring seems 
determined that people shall know all about small 
children, for bis new book, ** Four Irrepressibles,” 
contains accounts of the words and deeds of a 
quartette of youngsters utterly unlike each other, 
yet very much like every parent's children. It will 
ie naturally deduced from the title that the book 
is very funny. (A. R Loring, Boston. 50 cents.) 
Mr. Loring publishes also ** Two Kisses,” a story 
longer than would be inferred from its outward 
appearance, and which is by turns humorous apd 
pathetic. Its author is Hawley Smart, an Eng- 
lisiman who has a faculty for writing society 
stories which are neither improper por stupid. 
The plot of this book may seem overstrained, bat 
it is really and sorrowfully natural. (50 cents.) 
* Phyllis,” by “ The Duchess,” is an English 
story which has all the good features of Rhoda 
Broughton’s stories with none of the bad ones, 
it being extremely interesting without a touch of 
coarseness or impurity. The heroine is an Eng- 
lish girl who at eighteen is not a woman—a char- 
acter common enough everywhere but in novels. 
‘The conversations in which this girl takes part, 
in the earlier balf of the book, are as natural and 
amusing as anything in the romances of the sea- 
son. She has a lover whom she does not love but 
whom she is going to marry in obedience to-home 
ins'ructions and English custom, but toward 
whom and every one else she is an overgrown, im- 
pertect, great bearted, original child. The last 
half of the story is rather conventional and with 
an old fashioned plot, but all this is endurable 
for the sake of following the fortunes of so re- 
freshing a specimen of humanity. More origi- 
vality of eoustruction will enable the author, 


whose first book this apparently is, to supplant en- 
tirely Miss Broughton, Miss Mather and all their 
imitators. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. $1.50.) 
——Of similar character, and equally amusing, is 
* His Grandmothers,” which also is by an anony- 
mous author. A voung couple are discussing the 
Freneh, but un-American ability of relatives to 
life in peace and Lappiness under a single roof, 
when suddenly be receives by mail announcements 
that both of his graudmothers intend to make 
their bome with him. The good old souls never 
doubt that they will be heartily welcomed ; they 
come, and they make life utterly miserable for a 
couple who had previously been happy, and 
they succeed also in waking themselves atterly 
unhappy. With the misery which they uminten- 
tionally bring, however, they provide, also uncon- 
sciously, a great deal of amusement for the af- 
flicted couple and for the many readers which the 
book canuot fail to find. The characters are not 
idealized in the least: indeed, a few more tender 
touches would not bave made the story untrue to 
nature, but as itis the story is a capital antidote 
to blues and a true picture of many households 
which every body knows and laughs about. (G. 
P. Putpam’s Sons, N. Y. 50 cents.)——* Jack,” 
translated from the French of Alphonse Daudet, 
is a story very different from any mentioned 
above. It is a long, carefully wrought and 
intensely interesting story of a poor fellow who 
suffers for the sin of his parents, the sin being 
that of bringing Jack into the world. The story 
is as sad as it is powerful; it is devoid of un- 
healthy sentimentalism and the common French 
fault of dwelling fondly upon unecleanness, 
and it contains several fine portraits of noble 
characters. It is remarkable that such a story 
should have come to us out of France, for its 
moral significance is of the bighest order, and one 
of which no existing society hears or thinks 
enough. It can hardly be compared with the 
same author's ** Sidonie,” for its motive is entirely 
different, yet its construction bears witness to the 
same cunning hand and patieng brain which made 
of the last named book so great a success. De- 
spite ite subject no reader can be injured by the 
book, while no reader can fail to be entirely ab- 
sorbed by it until the last page is reached. (Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. $1.50.) 
LITERARY NOTES. 

—Henry Holt & Co. are about to publish a large 
book on Egypt, as a companion to their Wallace's 
* Russia’ and Baker's * Turkey.” 

—**The Anti-Biled Shirt Club” is the significant 
name of a new book upon camp-life soon to be issued 
by the Authors’ Publishing Company. 

—Frenchmen bave an exquisite sense of the ludi- 
crove; Alexandre Dumas has just been selected to 
distribute some prizes awarded for virtue. 

—The authors of Ready-money Mortiboy”™ are at 
work upon three novels, all of which are to be partly 
or wholly published before Christmas. 

—Mr. E. N. Young, who explored Lake Nyassa and 
founded the new town of Livingstonia, will publish 
his journals through Murray, of London. 

—The late Peter Harvey, of Boston, completed his 
voluminous * Memoirs of Daniel Webster’ just before 
his death, and the book is to be published this year. 

—The October * Atlantic’ will contain the first of a 
new series of papers by Mark Twain. It is not yet 
known whether the topics will be theological or 
merely scientific. 

—A new collection of papers by John Locke have 
just been discovered. The documents number about 
two hundred and fifty, and the whole tribe of Dryas- 
dust is on needles. 

—It is reported that the poet Whither wishes to buy 
the old family homestead, but cannot afford it. This 
story can bardly be true, but if it is there is nobody 
to blame except Americans who do not appreciate 
good poetry. 

—The Ercekmann-Chatrian literary firm are going 
into philanthropy; they authorize any or all French 
papers to republish their new novel, “Gaspard Fix, 
the History of a False Conservative,’ without remu- 
nerating the authors. 

—The reissue of William Black's works in sightly 
library form still continues, the Harpers baving just 
published “ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” 
Only three stories remain to be pubiished before the 
set will be complete. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of New York, have in 
press for publication in September, a little bouk on 
the future Advent of Christ, entitled “ Glimpses of 
the Coming,’ by Richard G. Greene, Minister of Trin- 
ity Church, Orange, N. J. 

—We learn from the “ Atheneum” that the Royal 
Copyright Commission will uot report until next 
year. The Commission is trying to embody its opin- 
ions in resolutions, and bas already drafted seventy— 
a significant comment upon the iniquities of the 
copyright system as it is. 

—Another Vest Pocket quartette has just been pub- 
lished by Osgood & Co. It consists of ** Winter,” from 
Thomson's Seasons,”’ a volume of Favorite Poems” 


of Coleridge, one of Byron, and Schiller’s “* Lay of the 
Bell” and “ Fridolin,” translated by Bulwer. Would 
that leading “trade distributor,” the railway train- 
boy, could see money in the act of urging this pretty 
series upon the suunmer traveler! 

—A life of Turner, by Wuiter Thornbury, is an- 
nounced by Henry Holt & Co. about the middle of 
September. It will form the fourth volume of their 
* Amateur’s Series’? of musical and art literature. 
The material is furnished largely by Turner's friends 
and fellow academicians, and an appendix of eighty 
pages gives a very full list of bis paintings and en- 
gravings. Eight reproductions of Turner’s most 
famous paintings will illustrate the book. 

—Old London is to be illustrated by etchings from 
the needle of that very accomplished artist, M. 
Brunet-Desbuines. As he will frequently be com- 
pelled to present scenes already portrayed by Doré’s 
graphic pencil be will doubtless do his best, and Eng- 
lish urtists will have sorry comfort in the reflection 
that the best illustrations of their oldest city will be 
made by Frenchmen. 

—Modern armaments come in for consideration in 
the nagazines for September, the * Luternational Re 
view” and the “ Gulaxy”’ devoting many pages to this 
inportant subject. Inthe luternational” is ‘Armies 
and Modes of Warture,”’ by Professor Sheldon Ames, 
a distinguished English advocate of peaceful arbitra- 
tion and international law, with other articles bearing 
on the same subject. Inthe * Galaxy” is ** The Amer- 
ican Army,” by F. Whittaker, * Haus the Day of Great 
Navies Passed?’ by Isaac Newton, and a disquisition 
on kindred matters by the ** Nelulous Person.” 

—Itis somewhat surprising thut some of our con- 
temporaries will persist in treating Mrs. Miller's 
bright little story, “ What Tommy Did,” as a book 
forchildren. The book is particularly adapted to the 
unspoken but strong demand of tired parents and of 
every one else who loves and studies children, and its 
author undoubtedly had just such an audience in 
mind when she wrote. If all valuable and necessary 
books which have to do with cluldren were put into 
the hands of the little imp-aungels themselves the ef- 
fects night be decidedly bad, but the blame would 
belong to the parents and not to the authors. 

—Ex-Principal Shairp, whe now occupies Matthew 
Arnold's old chair as Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
has in press a work entitled * Poetic Inspiration of 
Nature.” The object of the work is said to be to de 
fine the relationship which poetry, as an actual inter- 
preter, bears to scidnce. The book will of course 
provoke scientists to considerable angry howling, for 
hasn't the discouraganent of imagination and sensi- 
bility been one of the principal results of modern 
scientific utterances? Fortunately for poetry, Prof. 


Shairp is fully as clear-headed and heavy-handed uy 


the scientists Whom he proposes to stir up. 

—In the September number of the * Magazine of 
American History” the early French invasions of 
the Onondaga country are treated in two articles, 
one of which is a new translation of Champlain's 
narrative, with # quaint illustration representing 
the attack on the Indian fort described in the context. 
The other article is from the pen of Mr. George Ged- 
des, of Onondaga County, N. Y., describing the vari- 
ous attempts of Charaplain and Frontenac oo over- 
come the lroquois and establish a permanent French 
colony. The diary of Goveruor Samuel Ward is com- 
pleted; there is a brief paper on Martial Law in the 
Revolution, by Col. G. Norman Leiber, Judge Advo- 
cate U. S. A., the son of Dr. Francis Leiber. The 
biographical sketch is of Judge Upshur, of Tvler’s 
cabinet, one of the victims of the explosion of the 
** Peace-Maker” in 1844. The notes and queries are 
continued with their usual interesting features, and 
the number closes with the usual literary notices of 

—The * Nation" proceeds to demolish Wilson’s fam- 
ous ** Noctes Ambrosianwzw "’ in the followimg manner: 


“ It is surprisiog in looking over the“ Noctes” in the cold 
light of a day in which the wit has ceased to have any con- 
temporary interest, to find bow little there isin it of perma- 
nent value and how much of rubbish. In its own generation 
the bacchanalian behavior of the characters in the “Noctes” 
was nade the subject of a good deal of criticism; but the 
effect of this blemish is much heightened by the [apse of time. 
A reasonable amount of drunkenness in literature has always 
been cormsidered pardonable, and if well managed—on the 
stage or in fiction—amusing: but the most induigent reader 
resents a perpetual literary orgy. It is a blow to one’s more 
delicate ferlings to find that the humor of a classical work 
consists in great part of maudlin accusations of drunkenness, 
preferred against each other by the principal dramatis per- 
son”. Such things are no doubt a never failing source of 
amusement in all ages and countries amons friends who are 
in the habit of getting drunk togetber,. but as this babit 
reduces everybody for the time being to the same level, and 
that not a high one, it requires a good dea! of liberality to 
find what Timothy Tickler wou:d cal! the “ glorious guffaw- 
ing’ of a hundred years’ old bacchanalian revels still fresh. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new oublications deitrered at the Editorial 
Rooms of thie paper will be acknowledocd im ite earlieat 
yuen! Publishers will confer a favor by promutip advtia- 
ing ux of any omission in this reavect Accompanying mema- 
randa of prices are destratile in au cares.) 


Authors and Titles Price. 


Blanchard. V. W., M. D.. Lectures and 
Food-Cure Co, 

“ Four ........... .Loring, opr. ets... elotn, 100 
Jervis, Jono B.. Cc. E.. Labor anid Capital.”... ...... Putnamse. 1 & 
Manna.” . .. Jansen, McClure & Cu. 1% 

we nave also received current numbers of the following pubii- 

Eriectie Engineering Magazine, International Review, Macazioe 
ef American History, Macmiilan’s, North Awerican Keview, Wurds 
of tue New Church. 
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LIBERAL, OR LAX? 
To the Editor of the Christtan Union: 


Sir: Inthe “ Advance” of August 2d, 
under the above heading, is a surprising 
communication from “ Visitor” con- 
cerning an ordination on July 18th in 
Litchfield Co., Conn. 

The fact that there was but one or- 
dination in the country on that day helps 
us to identify it rather than atrry state- 
ments made by “ Visitor.’ When his 
account came to the notice of members 
of the council and of the most intelli- 
gent members of the chureh and parish 
their involuntary exclamations were: 
“What misrepresentation!” What 
lies'” This is an apology for replying. 
And not only the indignant feelings 
aroused but the gravity of the matters 
and interests involved justify a reply. 
To say, as we truly could, that as a whole 
the report is false is not a sufficient vin- 
dication of the young man or of the 
council. We must goa little into detail, 
and we do so in part because * Visiter” 
is a typical reporter. His logic and his 
facts need review. 

He says, “ the examination developed 
decided general doctrinal shakiness,” 
and as he afterwards seems to approve 
the “vealy” view of the candidate we 
conclude his sbakiness means a soft, in- 
organic, unsettled, undecided, unstable, 
vacillating state of mind. But “the 
andidate did not express doubts but 
strong convictions,’ and was an opin- 
jonated young man.” “General doctrinal 
shakiness”’ consistert with strong con- 
vietions’’! Decided general doctrinal 
shakiness”’ synonymous with opinion- 
ated.” that is, stiff in opimion, fixed, de- 
cided, stubborn, obstinate, dogged, 
dogmatic!! Visitor’ says, “though 
denying it he held strictly the moral 
view of the atonement.” He denied 
that be held one moral view. He did not 
deny that he heldcamother. * Visitor” 
says, “he did not believe in infant 
baptism.’’ The candidate said and says 
he does believe in infant baptism. He 
believes it the duty and privilege of 
pareuts to consecrate their offspring to 
God and to enter into covenant with 
God and the church to bring them up 
for both. He does not believe baptism 
as a ceremony merely is good for any- 
thing. He does not believe it regener- 
ates the child. He does not believe in 
baptismal regeneration. “ Visitor” says 
“he thought there might bea probation 
after death.’ He did not say that he 
thought so at all. He said he did not 
know infallibly and absolutely and om- 
nisciently but that there might possibly 
be some chance of salvation to some 
souls after death. We think “ Visitor’ 
ought to see a difference between these 
statements. 

Again his views on inspiration were 
very far from those held by our church- 
es.” The candidate said he believed the 
Bible, Old Testament and New, was in- 
spired and was in regard to ethical, 
moral and religious truth, an infalli- 
ble guide both as to faith and prac. 
tice. In regard to geography, history 
and science, they were not minutely and 
perfectly correct, and it Was not essen- 
tial that they should be or should be so 
considered. He said further that he 
thought the Old Testament was not in- 
spired in the same dakved as the New, 
the idea being this: A great painter 
paints two pictures, one in bare and 
imperfect outline whose form and design 
are not at once discerned by the behold- 
er; in the other not only is there the 
great outline but also the filling up in 
minutest detail of figure and blended 
color. More of the artist isin the latter. 
So in the New Testament God is more 
fully present and self-revealed: there is 
more of his spirit, more inspiration than 
inthe Old. And that is not “ very far’ 
from the view held by our churches. 
“Visitor” says “every member of the 
council expressed disapprobation of the 
young man’s view.” Astatement “very 
far” from the facts. Some did feel sorry 
that the candidate had doubts about the 
future state, and was not more Calvinis- 
tic in his view of the atonement and 
more primitive in his notion of inspira- 
tion. Others approved of him for the 
reasons for which he was criticised. 
Visitor’ says the council voted “to 
ordain (1) because he was sincere and 
honest.” Good enough reason as far as 
it goes, we think. (2) * Beeause he was in 


the vealy state and would outgrow it.”’ 


We don’t like the word vealy,” but) 
the idea does not seem to us to bea bad 
one. We would certainly rather have a) 
young man of twenty-five come out of 
the Theological Seminary in the * vealy 
state” than to have him a fossil, and so | 
incapable of growth and incapable of | 
receiving a new idea or truth. (4) Be-! 
cause young men are gene ‘Tally loose” | 
and “come out right.” If so (and the | 
brother who so testified is a good wit-| 
ness), then it is liberality and not laxity 
to ordain in such cases. 

The statement of the councils unani- 
mousiy expressing disapprobation and | 


then voting unanimously to approve “Define the word 
“It means to hollow out.” 
struct a sentence in which the word is prop- 


and ordain leaves them in a bad plight. 
Can good men and ministers officially 
vote to approve that which they pri-| 
vately disapprove, and still be truth 
telling menu’? If they do se, should 
they not ponder the fate of the last class 
mentioned in Rev. xxi. 8’ And if * Vis- 
itor” says they do so when they do not, 


CHRISTI. 1 


when it gets hurt.’ 


might he not well ponder the same? 
If he has done this great injustice be- 
cause he is a second Rip Vau Winkle, 
let him wake up. 

The young man is the son of a West-| 
ern orthodox clergyman, Was graduated | 
at one of our best Eastern colleges, and | 
also at one of our first theological semi- , 
naries; was approved as a candidate for | 
the ministry by one of the wisest and, 
most learned associations in the State, | 
having among its members such names 
as Presidents Woolsey and Porter, Drs. 
Day, Dwight, Fisher, Hoppin, Murdock, 
Bacon, Patton, and a score of other only 
less illustrious names. And the candi- 
date claims not to have receded in his 
orthodoxy since he passed through their 
hands. He holds the respect and esteem 
and love of all who know him well for 
his sterling earnestuess and scholarship | 
and piety. Aud we submit that it isa 
very great wrong to throw so much 
theological mud upon him, to say noth- | 
ing of the wrong done to the council | 
and association Who have approved bn. | 
Itis a grievous wrong to throw wanton- 
ly and needlessly such a burden of 
opprobrium and suspicion upona young | 
and earnest Christian minister. 

(UERIST. 


DIED. 

O'HARA.—On Wednesday. August 20th, sucden- | 
ly. of pneum» nia. James © Hara, aced formeny 
years mest faithful, industrious and relhabie 
employe of the Christian Unicon. Thoug h |} 
pying an humble position he gave te it his 
earnest Zeal and Won the respect and exte em ot ail 
with whom he was associated. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


New YORK, SEPTEMBER 5, 1877. 


To the Friends« of the A. ME. A. 


The American Missionary Association shares 
with other benevolent societics in the seriously 
diminished receipts for the month of Agust: 
its deficiency being $7400 as compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. Our 
fiscal vear closes Sept. 30th, and we earnestly 
entreat the friends of the Association to bear 
in mind the pressing wants of our field andto 
swell the receipts ih September so as to make | 
up tor the deficiency in August, thus enabling | 
usto end the yeur favorably. We ask as a 
special -favor that the collections in the | 
churches set down for this month be not for- 
gotten, and that remittunces be promptly 
made. Individual donors who have contem 
plated forwarding additional contributions 
are assured that no more fitting opportunity 
can be found than the present. In behalf of 
the Executive Committee. 

M. sruteny, Cor. Sec. 

56 Reade St... New York. 


THE cheering news comes that baby hip- | 
popotamusses are Now quoted as low as £00) 
apiege. By and by, if this reduction keeps on, 
it will get so thata man can afford pow and | 
then to take one or two home to the children 


in the evening. | 


September in the Country, 

Just when the country is getting most 
attractive and health bearing, many people 
are returning home. From a sanitary point 
of view thisisa mistake. The country along 
the line of the Erie railroad bas still thousands 
of summer boarders many of whom will re- 
main through the month. Terrace Halil, at 
Ramapo, N. Y., has had but few deserters yet 
and several families wii) remain until October. 
The bouse is well kept, the scenery and sur 
roundings are most beautiful and attractive. 
Boating on Lake Ramapo and excellent ba«s 
fishing in Lake Partake, two miles distant, 
offer additional inducements to pleasure 


‘ment of Mathematics. 


convenionce. 


seekers, The distance frem New York is 
thirty-tour wiles. 


UNIV. 


Vor. XVI. No. 10. 


Are you Going to Paint? 

There ts no economy in buying an inferior 
_ paint. for what you save in cheapness of price 
you lose not only in beauty of finish but per- 
manence of color. Some paints are made to sell 
and someto last. A little care in the selection 
will enable the purchaser to secure the latter. 

The high reputation of the paints made by 
the Averill Chemical Paint Co., of No. 2 Bur- 
ling Slip, has been fairly earned. Pamphicts 
and sample cards showing the various colors 
are issued by this company to any one who 
willapply for them, and those having any 
painting todo should not fail to secure and 


| oxamine them, 


THE foliowing incident happened in one of 
the public achools of this city: Teacher— 
Scholar— 


Teacher—* Con- 


Scholar“ The baby excavates 
{Philadelphia Bulletin. 


erly used.” 


A Conventent Pen. 

Every traveler has experienced the incon- 
venience of carrying an inkstand. A pen 
holder, therefore, which has in it the solidi- 
fied ink ready for use is a most desirable com- 
panion. The one advertised by J.T. Hillyer, 


00 Broudway, in this city, is all it claims to 


be, and is sent by mail for the trifling charge 
of 2 cents. We speak from a practical ex- 
pericnee, for this notice is written with one of 
his pens, and we propose to carry it all the 
time. One most excellent feature is that any 
pen nay be used with this holder. 


Binghamtdn College. 

Binghamton Collewe and Conservatory of 
Music for Young Ladies ‘(formerly Dean 
Collewe), doubled its number of studenta last 
year and added pianos (now 17 in all) to 
its growing musical department, an incom- 
parable advertisement in these times of dias- 
ter to schools and colleges. Its catalogue 
shows a faculty of 5 pro .essors, 10 teachers 
undan able corps of lecturers. The year com- 


mences Sept. 19 Send for catalogue to Rev. 


A. Paterson, A. M.. Presicent, Binghamton, | 
N. Y. 


A PARAGRAPH is going the rounds stating 
that the exact spot of Burgoyuve's surrender 
is not known, It is absolutelv certain, how- 
ever, that when he did surrender be had the 


most woe-Burgoyne look of any man who was 


present on that memorable occasion.—[ Brook- 
lyn Union. 


Lasell Seminary for Voung Women. 
Miss Anna M. Thomson, well known in vari- 
ous parts of the country as a woman of cult- 
ure and a teacher of ability, takes the depart- 
Marion Gilmore, class 
of 6. a ecbolar of unusual promise and con- 
siderable experience in teaching, will give her 
cutive attentaon to training in English composi. 
tion. By this new departure (for such schools) 
Lasecll purposes to make this work, so often 
dreaded by young pupils, a real delight. 


Folding Sciasors, 

The folding scissors advertised by Jennings 
& Co., 75 Fulton street, New York, are a most 
invaluable companion. They can be carried 
in the vest pocket as compactly and safely as 
evyeviasses. We bave had a pair for several 
months and tind them an _ indispensable 
The small size are sent by mail 
prepaid tor $1 and a second size for $15. For 


etching name on the blade 0 cents extra, and 


for gilding handles also cents. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Piil« 


Act upon the Liver, removing all obstruc- 
tions, relax the ducts of the gall-bladder, the 
bile starts freely, and the liver is soon re- 
lieved: the stools will show what the Pills 
can do; gothiog has ever been invented ex- 
cept Calomel (a deadly poison which is very 
dangerous to use unless with wreat care) 
that will the gall-bladder and start 
the seoretions of the Liver like ScCHENCK’'s 
MANDRAKE PILIA. 

ONE by one the writers of paragraphs are 
being drawn into matrimony; and, doubtless 
for prudential reasons, the great American 
mother-in-law is permitted to occupy a less 


prominent position before the reading pub- 


lic. —| Worcester Press. 


Finest Olive or Salad Oil 
Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottled by, Cas- 
weil, Hazard & Co., drugwists, Fiera AVENUE 
Hore. BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. IR Thames 
Street, Newport, R. |. As they bottle this oil 
themselves, they guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad oil in market. 
Their onty places of business are as above. 


To Subscribers, 


Readers making inquiry of the publisher 
concerning advertisements are requested to 
give their pames and post-office addresses. 
We have not space to reply through the col- 
umns of the paper. We desire to be informed 


Is your Cellar Damp? if so that may 
be the cause of the ill health of your tamily, 
send to T. New, 22 John St., New York, for 
circular. 


Why do short men have no right to marry + 
Because marriage isa rite of Hymen.— [ Boston 
Advertiser. 


Almost every city has its popular and stand. 
ard “ favorite’ botel. Boston bas its Amer- 
ican,.”’ one of the largest, best, and most com- 
fortable of hotels. The American is the great 
resort for business men and travelers. Its 
location is most convenient, and its accom. 
modations are unsurpassed.—| Boston Home 
Journal. 


It is stated that an insurance company is 
about to be formed to take risks from parents 
with marriageable daugbters awainst sons-in- 
law. As the risks are great the premiums wil! 
be high. A mother-in-law’s department is 
also to be added as soon asa manager can be 
found with courage to head the enterprise. 


Saratoga Springs. 

Dre. Strong's Kemedial Institution, open all 
the year, is the headquarters of the Christian 
and literary elite seeking bealth or pleasure 
For full information send tor descriptive cir- 
cular. 


Organist, 


A gentieman of long experience desires a 
position as organistin Brooklyn. Refers, by 
permission, to the “Christian Union.’ Ad- 
dress Organist, Hox 056, New York. 


It may be said that the average restaurant 
veal pot-pie closely resembles one of Shaks- 
pere’s plays, since it ix much dough about 
nothing.—{ Worcester Press. 


Hearing Hestored—Great invention by 
one who was deaf for 3%) veurs. Send stamp 
for particulars. JNo. GAnMoRE. Lock-box 
80. Madison, Ind. 


THEY were ata dinner party, Joncs and his 
Seraphina, and he remarked that he supposed 
she was fond of ethnology. She said she was, 
but had not been very well lately and the doc- 
tor bad ordered her not to eat anything for 
dessert except oranges. 


Reliable help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseuses cured 
Without medicine. Pulvermacher's Fiectric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avoid k 
and Journal. with particulars, mailed free. Ad- 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co... New Vork 
City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Goverpesses; gives intormation to Parente of 
good echo 

Families going abroad or to the country prompet- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For 

eigp Teachers’ Agency, % Union square (Broad 
wuy side), New York. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


20 Flegant Stereocseopre Views of scenery in Egypt. 
Turkey and the Holy band sent by mail on receipt 
of S118). (09 d Stereoscope for 75 ets. Chromos. 
l4, ets. ‘per dozen. A single Chromo fremed 
acd sent for Micts.— Address: BARTLETT 
& CU., Gloucester, New Jersey. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyne, 
Jr... DD. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Kev. Lyman Abbott, 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
in which he has given sketches of the people 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 


a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in the follow- 
ing articles the origin and growth of the Kas«t- 
ern Question: |. WHo Ake THE TrKRKs? II. 
WHAT IS Ruserta? THe Pa v- 
inces. IV. THe Two Renictons. V. How 
THE WAR VI. Ture SEAT oF WARK. 
VIL. PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES. 


St?” Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for % centae. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION tea comprehen- 
sive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, *\" 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, #2. 
To new subscribers on trial for three months. > 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 


HOKATIO KING, Pablisher. 
7 PARK PLACE, New 


Any book or periodical adver 
tised in this paper will be mailed 
promptly to any address on Vre- 
ceipt of price by 


of any failure on the part of any advertiser 


‘to bis ‘ 


HORATIO C. KING, 


27 Park Place, N. Y. 
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HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all 
through the land, making giad mary a household 
who have long suffered from the gloom reflected 
trom some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home cirele, If your druaegist does pot keep it. 
send to propretor, STAKK HH. AMBLER, Whoeie- 
sie Drugg’st. Vesey Street, New York. Trea- 
tree On Dyspepsia sent free. 


LECTURE ASSOCTATIONS, Choral 
Societies, aud Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MASSs., 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
record apolications and make engagements for 
nlithe Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina.- 
teens of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Kev. 
tienry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mre. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mra. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
‘Company, and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Cireuiar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND, 
Bromfield St.. Boston. 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Those answering an 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~ 
tiker and ¢ Publisher by stating 
that they the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


Just Published, 


GETZES 


YEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of every Other 
work, with much newand attractive matter. I« 
the newest and best methead for the Pianvu-Fourte 
ever published. Price @2.75. 


THE 


NEW CENTURY 


Cheir and Class Beok, by H. 5. PERKINS. 

A new Musile Book for Choirs, Singing Schools, 
Choral @octeties and the Home Circle, and adapted 
t» the wants of Avcavemies, Seminarnes, High 
schools, ete. 75 cts. per copy; $7.50 per dox. 


The Armor Bearer 


A New Collection of Fine Hymns and Beautifu! 
Music, prepared espectaily for Gospel! ectings, 
Kevivals. Camp Meetings, hristian Anse- 
clation=. Sanday -eheols, and the Family. 
Hy Hev. KE. PAYSON HAMMOND and W WARREN 
BENTLEY, #tth setections by a large num- 
ber of the leading composers of the dav. Price % 

per doz. specimen pages free. l'ub- 


lished by 
ww. A. POND & CO., 
5147 Broadway and 39 Unien Square, N.Y. 


PIANO MUSIC! 


Five Fine Collections ! 


ARLOR MUS! ie in two large vol- 
Ponce sheet mu- 
size. 22. and Vol. ll. has 22 


pages, “Al en the and Piano 
pieces, every one of medium difficu 


PEARLS OF MELODY 


size) with choice pleces son, Tone 
La Hache. Allard, Ole Bull. spindle. &c., &C.; 
large cumber.and all of the best 
first is- 


L_A CREME DE LA CREME 


numbers, is here presented ip tw volumes, 
of about 240 pages (sheet music size) each. Music 
is for advanced players, and carefully chusen. 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS (724 pages, sheet 

music size) isa 
general collection of easy, popular pieces, 
that every one can ge 


ELCOME HOME 
music size) will re- 
“vea Welcome in every Home where it 
is used. having well chosen, +A music, and 


harder than the medium degree of diffi 
culty 


Price of each Book $2.50 Bde. 83 Cloth; 
81.00 ¢ 


OLIVER DITSON a ‘co., Boston. 
C.H. Diteon & J. BE. Ditnon & Co., 


Broadway. Successors to Lee & 
New York Walker. Phila. 


~The New Sunday School Music Book, 


HEAVENWARD, 


Ry James K. Murrey, P. P. Bliss and other favorite 
writers. is the ONLY new Song book contatning the 
BEST hemns and muste by the lane 
andis pronounced the BEST eollection of Songs 
for the Suaday Schoo! vet publisned. send 2% cta. 
for a sample copy (in paper covers). Price ita 
hoards ects. $4.10) per hundred. 


SCHOOLCHIMES MERRY VOICES 


New School song Book By N Com STEWART. 
by Jas. Kh. Murray. For ForsSchools, Seminaries, 
Pubtiec or Private ete., Songs, Duets, Cho- 
Schools, Juventie Class. ruses and complete Ele- 


many of mentary Instructions. A 
the largest schools in perfeet School Song 
the Country. 224 pages. Book. Price WO cents. 
Price, 0) cts. $5.00 per $5.00 per dozen. 

aoren. 


Dr. J.B. HERBERT, 


CHAPEL ANTHEMS 


for Chotra, ete. Price, $1.25. Liscount on 
quantities, 


THE IMPERIAL and Sing- 


ing School Book. Price 75 cts. $7.50 per dug. 


A C illeetion of P. P. 
Songs of P, P Bliss’ Best Songs, 
secular and sacred. Price, 3 cts. boards; 
ets. cloth ; 75 cts. full gilt. 
ht Any of the above mailed on receipt of retail 
price 
asi ‘atalogues of Music and Music Books sen. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0, 


Ready This Day, September 1. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WIL- 
LIAM WORDSWORTH. 


In three volumes, cr. Svo, cloth, gilt top, 82.25. 
With portrait on steel. 


Wordsworth’s Poems constitute the first volume 
of the pew issue of the well-known BRITISH 
This series, theroughly furnished witn 
ductions, notes, glossaries, and indexes by 
Professor F. J. Chit. of Harvara University, has 
been carefully remode ied so as to secure elegance 
and compactness. It will be tesued in monthly 
instalments. in volumes averaging 00 pages each, 
at the low price of $1.75 per volume. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BACON, 


In two volumes, er. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 35.00. 
With two portraits on steel. 


This POPULAR EDITION of Bacon's wosks ie 
based upen the complete edition of Spedding 
Fliie and Heath, and is comprised in two volumes 
of about 104) pages each. A very comp'ete index 
accompanies each volume, and the general reader 
will find in the edition the writings which bave 
given Bacon his great name. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York: 
H. OO. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston: 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


READY AV LAST! 


Wola 


By the Author of Sidonte.”* 


“It isin the same deep merai vein as Sidonte.""— 
Springfeld Republican. 


“ The book ts an extraordinary one; itis wonder- 
fully well written, and never for a moment loses 
its held upen the reader's absorbed attention.’ — 
Saturday Evening Guzette. 


MY BONNIE LASS. 


By re. C. V. Hamilton. Author ef * Woven 
i Many Threads, Paper cts. 


~The plot is well constructed, and the style 
good.”’—Seringfe d Republican. 


Popular Novels Recently Published : 


“VISETA," by the author of “GOOD TUCK. 
LOVE Is BEST,”” by GAIL 


ee sIDONIE,” by DAUDET, 
For “ALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES AND NEWS- 
STANDS. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON. 


— 


The Orange Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 


Published at Orange, N. J., Every 
Saturday. 


A LARGE CIRCULATION IN AN INTELLI- 
GENT COMMUNITY. 


A GOOD MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING, 


OLIVER JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher. 


WIDE AWAKE PL EASU RE ‘ROOK. D. 
In Ready. Price $1.50. 

It contains the Winnehasert Girls, by SOPHIE 
MAY. The delectable visits of CHILD AKIAN to 
the Pope. the Empress Eugenie, Genera Gariba'di, 
&c. Both of these serials are fully tilustrated, and 
either of them is worth the price of the book. 
Hundre*s of other stories, «ketches. and poems, 
by our best authors, and two hundred illustrations 
by favorite artists, make it the must delightful 
and the cheapest book of the season. 


Hoxton, D. LOTUROP & CO., Publishers. 
S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, Ulustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities 
Destined to be the for thoughtful 
Bible readers Simole, attrac tive correct. 
and judicious in the use of How- 
ard Croaby, DD. 
Incumparably the best, we know for the pos 
uarter’s lessons.”’— Her . & Robinson, 
The Christion Weekly. 
“A member of my family has used it in in prefer 
ence to ail others in conducting a large and adult 
class.”"—Prof. Austin Pheipa, Andover Semt- 


AS S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y 


HARPER'S MAUAZINE. HIARVPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAK: Une copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
Subscriber im the United States or Canada on receipt 


of #4. 

HAHPER'S MAGAZIN#®, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one 
$10; or any two for Postage prepaid 

mation receipt oj Ten 

ITH KKS, Square, N. Y. 

ACMILLAN & CO. 

Generali Catalogue of books in all depart- 

mente of titersture sent tree by mail for six 


cent 
22 BOND ST... New York. 


\ TRITK w PELTON, 25 Bend 

New York, tor uny Book you want, whether 
oew orold, American or Fureign. All new Books 
sent, Ppost-p eld, at advertised prices, 


VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
13S and 140 (rand ™t., \. ¥.. Educational 

Pabliehers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 

Pens. Seni for catalogues and circular 


Chea est Bookafore 
P World. 


33. S33 Cc Old Books at your price 


Magnificent Booka at our price. 
tu Bibles and Prayer ry atany 

ce. Catalogue of fiction free. LEGGAT B 
Beekman St... opp. New Post Office, New York 


nom 


ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER UNION 
comprises about 1050 Weekly New«papers, 
circulating through: ut the United States. They do 
not inctude the newspapers published in the large 
cities and therefore have but a limited city cir- 
culation, but they embrace numer us publications 
in the large towns and villages (in a majcrity of 
cases being the best or only papers in the places 
of publication), circulating mainly among the 
farmers and business men of such communities. 
If the purpose of the advertiser is to reach the 
masses of the people outside of the principal 
cities bis object cannot be accemplished in any 
other way so expeditiously and econumicaily us 
through the advertising columns of these news- 
papers. As tllustrating the cheapness of this 
method of advertising it only need be remarked 
that the advertiser is charged less for an insertion 
of his advertisement in these 1050 papers than it 
would cost to set up the advertisement 10) times. 

Special attention is given te the insertion of 
notices in the reading matter of these news- 
papers. Webaverecently published in al! of these 
papers a description, Oecupying from three to four 
columns, of one of the largest manufacturing es- 
tablishments inthe country, and would invite man- 
ufacturers generaily to investigate this method 
of making known the merits of their goods. We 
will prepare the descriptive matterin such cases 
if desired. A modification of this plan is to insert 
shortand pithy paragraphs concerning the article 
to be sold, from week to week in the reading mat- 
ter. This method is also very effective. 

We desire to call the attention of advertisers to 
the fact that the American Newspaper Union was 
the originator of this plan of advertising, that it 
combines a larger number of papers, and has a 
much greater aggregate circulation than 
any other lists of the kind, and that its rates of 
advertising are from 25 to 50 per cent. leas 
than the rates of any other lists. 

For catalogue and full particulars address 


BEALS & FOSTER, 
41 Park Row (Times Building). New York. 


POMEROY’S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT, 


For SHINGLE AND TIN ROOFS; 
And all oufside uses where &@ MOST DURABLE PAINT 
is needed. 

It effectually resists hest, frost. rain and snow. 
It steps leaks and arrests decay. 

It protects from sparks and burning cinders. 

It makes old shingle roofs about equal to new. 
(me coat only needed for shingles or tin. 

gallon a «quare for shingles; gailon for tin. 

Sor 5 gatlon can as sam, sentat $1.95 « gallon 
for Brown Roof Paint, and $1.50 a gallon for Drab. 
Cash with order. 

it will not impair rain water even for drinking. 
lt in cheap, pure, durable and handsome. 

Sold mixed and ready for use by bbl. or gallon. 

N.B.— Farmers, Manufacturers, Railroad Co.’s., 


&c . &c., will find it Just what they need for build- 
ings, barns, fences, cars, &c., &c., greatly erp sed to 
the action of the weather. 


We refer to 
Dr. John P. Gray, Supt. State Lun. Asy!., Utica. 
Messrs. J. 8. & M. Peckham, stove manut’s., 
Kusse!l Wheeler & Sun, 

Wm. A. Everts, Eaq. 
James Benton, Esq., and many others. 

Apply to us at our factories on Cornelia. Colum- 
bia and Cooper Streets. 


THEO. POMEROY & SON, 
UTICA, N.Y. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. Send fur Circular. 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 


Bay Printed Shirt Pattera Gagda. 
We will send post-paid to any P.O. address in 
the L. on receipt of cts. enough Wameutta 


Bleac hed Cotton for a complete perfect fitting 
Shirt. orinted with guiding lines for cutting any 
one of three sizes and two styles. We guarantee a 
perfect tit if cuton the lines. Send size of collar 
worn. PRINTED SHIRT PATTERN CO., Port 
Chester, N. Y. ' 
>» 


EDUCATIONAL. 


an) RS. J. W. GREEN (formerly 68 W. Thirty- 
a sixth st... New York,) wil Reopen her Home 
and Day-Se hool for Girls at 91 Park Avenue, N.Y., 
on Wednesday, Sept. 26. 


re UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
KY for Public Speukers, Readers, 
Actors: aod for general 
culture. Next begina~OUctober i0th. For 
circulars addre 
PROF. LEWI" B. MONROE, 
20 Street, Boston, Mass. 
PLEASANT MILITARY AC AD- 
EWY., «a SELECT BOARDING s 
FOR Sore: at Sing Sing-on-Hudaon. N. Y. The 
course of instruction embraces the following de- 
partmente: (Classical, Modern Languages. Ele- 
menotary, Mathematical, English Stucies, and Na- 
tural science. Classes are also formed in Music, 
Drawing, Fencing, and Elecution. A thoroughly 
organized Military Department. Riding 
with well-trained ete. Wul 
reopen Wednes: Sept. 


OUNG WOMEN prepared for the Harvard 
examinations or for any college 
EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden. Conn. 


JRASMUS HAUL AC ADEM Y. Flatbush, 
. HASBROUCK, A. M., Principal. 


GEORGE'S HALL FOR ‘BOYS, 
miles from Baltim:re on Western Marylan! 

Advan accommodation, and climate 
assed. erms from $2.5) to £3.00 per year. 
Prof. J. C. KINEAR, A. M., Principal, 
town, Md. 


§ SEMINARY 
FO OUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, 

(near An attractive home; good 

board ; special care of health, manners and m.-r- 

als of ‘growing giris. Number limited. Full last 
c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


SORT PLAIN SEMINARY, Fort Plain. N.Y. 


—25th year : sept. lith for both sexes. 
poems moderate. Address Rev. A. Mattice, A.M., 
Principal. 


Cornwall Collegiate 


FOR YuUNG LADIES 


Location poted for beauty and healthfulness. 
Home influences and attention to health, com- 
bined with thorough instruction. Classes prepared 
forthe Harvard Examinations for Women. Par- 
ticulur attention paid to English Literature. KRef- 
erence made by permission to Kev. Lyman Abbott, 
eaiter Christian Union. Term ovens Sept. 24. 
For irculars address at 
Vas KEV. ALFRED C. ROK, Principal. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC FUR 
OU NG LADIE E~ 
Two Courses, $200— $200. 

“ Elegantly furnished, ably officered, superb 
located. Doub ed its number last year.’’—N. 
Graphic. 

K 


ev. KR. A. PATERSON, A.M., Pree 


DORDENTOWSN FEMALE OLLEGE.— 

Charming cation; very healthful: excellent 
board; reas inable rates ; delightful and Christian 
home Superter facilities in Music. Art, Freneh, 
and German. Consult our catalogue before selec t- 
ing a schow!l for vour daughters. Rev. WM. 
BOW EN, A.M... Bordentown, N. J. 


URLISQTON COLLEGE, Preparatory 
epartment,. l’revares boys for College or 
business. Healthful recreation— bowling-alleys, 
gymoaasium, boats, balland crequet grounds, 
Adoress, Chas. H. Beitel, Head Master. Bur- 
lington, Keference: Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
pristian Union,” New York. 


G RANVILLE ITARY AC ADEMY, 
NN. Grenville, N . Successor to Stamford 
Institute. Healthiest climate, elegant burldings, 
steam heat, cheerful hi me, no temptations. Ear- 
nest work for boys fitting for ¢ ‘ollege, Science, or 
Business. Ith yeur begins Sept. 11. Send for cat- 
analogue to WALLACE CC. WILLCOX, A.M., Pres. 


ORNWAL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
BOYS), CORNWALL-ON-THE-HU DSON,_NUY. 
Foreign and American teachers. Board ‘and 
instruction, #) perannum. Single rooms. 
Mountain or river excursion every Saturday. 
Lakes and streams for fishing. Wvods for trapping. 
| R.PINNEO’S Family Schoo! of Fight Boys, 
Greenwich, Conn., recpens Sept. 12. Instruec- 
tion in English, Classics and Mathematics. Special 
trutaton in Elocution and Reading. 


Opens Sepe. 12. Send for Circular. 


RS. JONSON and JON KS English, 
A French ana German Bourdingand ‘Day School 
fur young ladies and children, East S1st st.. N.¥ 


‘ONOVER’S Board'ng Old Brid 
N.J. Established 1855. $1.0 to $200 yearly. 
extras. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


Fall Session opens Sept. 8th, i877. Entrance Ex- 
aminations Sept. 9th, 2th. and Catal: gues, 
with full particulars may be bhad of the under- 
signed. The Department of Music, Drawing and 
Painting will be open hereafter as a School for 
svectal instruction tn thosearts. For Circulars eon- 
taining ful! information, apoly to W. L. SEAN 
Registrar. Vassar Cyllege. ‘Poughkeepsie, N.Y 


ETTS MIL IT. ARY iG ADEMY. — Stamford, 


(Ct. #th vear. A Home School. Situation unsur- 
passed. 


_ Thorough instruction. 

BBOTT FA HOOL FOR | BOYS, 
Little Biae, Farmington, Ma 

Address A. H. “ABBOTT. Principal. 


ove’ BOARDING HOOL,—C roton, 0 
Hudson, near Sing Sing. Select. retired, new, 
Cc. B. WARKING, Ph. D. Principal. 


F SCHOOL, Stamford. Conn. 
Misses ALKEN EN & CHASE, Principals. 


The year will begin Wednesday, Sept. With, 
877, For Catalogues and Circular apply to Rev. 
Geo. Gannett, Prin., Chester Boston, Mass. 


Careful tenting. 


spacivus. 


ue MISSES GRAHAM. successors to the 

Misses Green. wil! reopen their School for 
Voung Ladies and Children at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
firat house from Washington Square, on Wednes- 
day, the Mth of September. 


COOK ACADEMY. 


Certificate of Principal admits to Vessar College 
without examination. Termé¢. $49 ver vear. Term 
begins Se Address A. C. WINTERS, A.M., 
Havana, N. 


IVil. AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
IN¢s at the Polytechnic lusti- 
tute, Troy. N. Instruction very practical. 
Advantages unsurpassed in this country. Grada- 
ates obtain excellent positions. Ke-opens Sept. 
Mth. For the Annual Register, containing im- 
proved Course of Study.and full particulars, ad- 
Gress Pror. WM. L. ADAMS, Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, Pa., opensSEPT. i2th. Location health- 
tul; grounds ample;. buildings commodious, 
Thorough instruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
the CLASSICS, one ENGLISH. Careful super- 
visiofof Cade For circulars apply to Col. 
TH ATT. President. 


HOMELIKE Boarding School for Young Boys 
BE. HIND, A. Hempetead, L. 1. $200. 


‘LAVERAC K (N. V.) College and Hudson 

/ River Institute.—2ith year, opens Sept. i0. W 
instructors. 1! departments. College preparatory, 
English and business courses for gentiemen. For 
adies, College course, with baccalaureate degree. 
Primary department. KEV. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D 
President. 


LAND Military Acadefiy, Worcester, 

Mass., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
gins ite 2 | year Sept. llth, isi7. C. B. METCALF, 
A. Supt. 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages Science, 
Languayves,. Painting and Mu 

EV. DAVID H. “MOORE, Dd. D., PREST. 


QTEUBENVILL .E FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Board, Room and Light per year, $175; quarter 
off for ministers’ daughters. Tuitionin the Englsh 
Course, Lan Music, Painting, ete., 
moderate. EV. C. BeaTry. D.D., LL.D., Supt. 
REV. A. REID, Ph.D.., Principat. 


DDRESS OTIS BISBER, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., concerning a Good Scnoo!l for Boys. 


Jersey Inatitute, Bridgeton. N.J. 
For both sexes. College preparatory. Institute. 
classical, and scientific courses. Buliding brick. 
Modern improvements. Climate mild, very nealthy. 
Instruction thorough. Begins Sept. 5. Send for 
catalogue. . K. TRASK, Prin. 


School for Boye 


. HOWELL, A. 


miles from 'N. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

Taov that dwellest-in light, how shall we behold thee? 
Blinded by excess of brightness we cannot reach to an un- 
derstanding of thy nature, nor can we take 1n the full scope 
of thy life and being; and we are as little children in the 
cradie, who know their parents, and yet do not understand 
them. How little do we know! How shifting and uncertain 
are all our best thoughts! How wandering are all our feel- 
imgs! Like the streams of the mountain tbat are full to-cay 
and drv to-morrow, we vo pilgrims and strangers through life, 
yet coking in one way. in the direction of the future, boping, 
and in many things believinz, and ja more yearning and long- 
ng. Though in youth with bealth and strength the world is 
enough, what time men are broken down by burdens, or 
swept into captivity, or ground in the attritions of life, or 
overthrown and put in bondae to misery, the world is ex- 
tinguished, and all its brightness is gone; und what is there 
left but the hope of the future’ O thou boly One of Israel, 
all flesh looks unto thee. Even those that know thee not, 
and those that bave not followed the? in their sorrow, 
look for succor to the pity of the great overruling Father. 
We look out of our ignorance. and out of the strange and 
crooked ways of life, to the bright horizon, not discerning its 
eoutents. but believing in its existence. and rejoicing in bope, 
and in patience waiting forthe revelation of the peace of the 
sons of God, which we do not understand here in its tull 
meaning. but which shall surely come. And for all this set- 
tled confidence we render thanks to thee. O our, Brother and 
Leader, Jesus—not so much for that which thou hast said tn 
words as for the sight of thine own settled faith and certi- 
Thou didst come forth from out of the unknown land; 
thou didst return thither: and thou didst call, by thine 
invitation of love, all thy followers: and we believe 
in thee: and we trust in thy knowledge and goodness; 
and we rejoice to believe that when the rolling days 
are past, and the stumbling is over, and the twilight ts 
gone, and the sun of the Kesurrection bas arisen, we 
shall bebold thee in our Father's bouse, and abide in the pres- 
ence of the Lord. 

And now we pray that this hope tusy rest upon everyone 
in this congregation. To many of us how real bast thou made 
the celestial city! Thou hast garnered there our tathers and 
mothers. our brothers and sisters, our companions, our little 
children, and many dear friends, who ure separated from us 
but are not lost to us: to whom we are nearer than when 
they tabernacied in the flesh, since we discern them more 
purely by our spirit and understand them in thei spirit bet- 
ter than «hen they dwelt in the body. We rejoice that we 
may look up now with some detiniteness, and some clarity 
of hope, and some conception of campanionsbip, Thou art 
making it more and more needful tous. As infirmities mul 
tiply. we desire to come toa truer reabzation of the duties 
and pleasures and bonors of iife: and thou art giving usa 
mere just discrimination of thing= earthly: and out of our 
experiences both of good and ill alike we flid motives draw- 
ipg us toward the higher and nobler existence; for if the 
earth bath dealt hardly by us we jouw for that higher exist- 
enee: and if it bath dealt vwenerousiy by us we understand 
ow littie this world can do for the soul. 

And now we pray. © Lord, that thou wilt grant to every 
one such faith, such insight, and such a sweet and blessed 
drawing pf the Spirit as that bis thouwdois may abide in 
the heavenly rest, and may never be dimmed by time or by 
night. Taere is night to us though there be noon to thee; 
and may there evermore be that open way by which we can 
flee out of our distress, out of our doubts, out of our sorrows, 
eut of our burdens, and out of our weariness, and find a 
refuge in the thonght of the heavenly land. 

Bless this assembiy, we beseech of thee, O Lord. and grant 
that thy presence may be made manifest by the joy of our 
souls, by our love one to anotber, by our sympathy with each 
other, and »y our rezard for al! that is kindly, and noble, and 
right, and pure, and trve and good among men. And may 
we, tarrying togefKer for a dey or for an hour. rejojce in 
each other and in the Lord. We are common children. We 
are brothers and sisters. We are ai! united both in infirmity 
and in the glorious hope of perfection by aod by. And may 
the searching of the Spirit to-day cleanse every heart, and 
iliumine every soul, and inepire each of us to more courage, 
and more fidelity. and a more conscientious discharge of our 
duties by aw and if we are diseouraged may we take 
one bright look and go on again with our burdens and toils 
steadiast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord 


tude. 


THE FUTURE LIFE.* 
“ Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe 
also iniwe. In my Father's house are miny mansions [cham- 
bers, or apartments), if it Were not so | would have told you. 
I goto prepare a place for vou And if I co and prepare a 
place for you I will come again, and reecive vou unto myself: 
that where I am, there ye may be also. And whither I go ye 
know, and the way ye know.”’—JOHN. xiv... 14. 
HIS whole discourse of love that just preceded 
i the passion and suffering of our Saviour was 
like the conversation of a father ora mother on 
his or her dying bed to the children of the house- 
hold. It had, therefore, all the emphasis and 
interest which arose from the peculiarity of the 
circumstances. <A strong love had sprung up 
among the disciples toward Christ: and the love 
which he expressed for them bas never had 
any parallel. There is no love literature of any 
kind that for height, purity, scope, and wonder- 
ful variety, can equal the expressions of our 
Saviour toward his disciples. And as he was 
about to be eclipsed to them, and to go out from 


* TWIN MOUNTAIN Horse. N. H.. Sunday Morning, August 19. 
7. Lesson: Kev. xxi. Hymns (Piymouth Collection). Noe. 1,16, 
1,7. 1.244. Reported expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. 
ELLIS Woon. 


among them, his mind was bent upon giving 
them consolation. 

I am going to speak, this morning, on the subject 
of Tbe Future Life :—The impressions which exist 
on this subject are very vague. Men have an ob- 
scure notion tbat they esball exist again, and be 
happy or unbappy. Even when you come to 
Christian people you will find that for the most 
part they stay themselves on the Hebrew images 
which take the symbolism of things and repeat it 
over and over again. I shall not succeed, prob- 
ably, in giving you a much larger scope of kuowl- 
edge; but it may be that 1 can show you that 
some of the questions which arise ip your minds 
as difficulties are pot pertinent; und it may be 
that 1 shall be able to teach you a somewhat bet- 
ter way of looking at the future life; for the 
whole object of my instruction this morning will 
be, not to enlarge your intellectual ideas by clear- 
ing away intellectual doubts, but to put the 
question of the future life in such a way that you 
can use it for the comfort of this life, and for its 
inspiration. 

What, then, is the genius and method of the 
Bible in teaching us about the future life’ First, 
what is the genius and method of the Old Testa. 
mentin doing it’ It is dumb, and utters not a 
word on that subject. There is no teaching of 
future existence in the Old Testament—not from 
the beginning to the end. It neither teaches that 
the wicked suffer, nor does it teach that the 
righteous enjoy. The teaching of the Old Testa- 
mentis secular. It is time-bound, and stops, in 
so far as mere authoritative instruction is con- 
cerned, with this life. I do not say that there 
are not places in the later writings of the Old 
Testament where it would appear that the writers 
themselves had a glimpse of the fact of continuous 
existence. 1 do not say that there were po men 
who speculated upon it. I do not say that there 
were none who had the hope ofalife to come. I! 
merely say that this doctrine was not used in the 
Old Testament asa sanction or a@ restriction, asa 
threat or a reward, as a persuasion or a dissuasion, 
or as a distinct facttaught. There is not a single 
passage throughout the whole Old Testament 
from which you cau fairly derive the doctrine of 
the existence of man after death. 

If,outake the Mosaic institutes, elaborate as 
they were, you will find that Moses did not once, 
throughout the whole of them, authenticate the 
fact of continued existence. It is not anywhere 
said in them, “If wen transgress the law they 
shall suffer here, and they shall saffer hereafter.” 
The word hereafter, as reaching beyOnd the 
bounds of our horizon, does{not occur either in 
the institutes of Moses or in the writings of the 
prophets. When they globed the thunders of 
God, and when they would sbake with terror 
the atrocious criminals to whom they spoke, they 
drew their artillery and munitions of war from 
the operations of natural law in this life. The 
wrath of God is made manifest through these 
channels ; and nowhere did the future utter its 
thunder or flash its fire. 

More than that, we have evidence that the Old 
Testament saints or writers were in profound 
darkness on this subject. No one has any doubt 
ofthis. I will read in contrast one or two passa- 
ges. I think the most profound expressioa of ab- 
solute and utter despair of the future is that which 
closes the 10th chapter of Job. I want to read it, 
and let the New Testament echo what it has to 
say on this watter: 


“ Wher ‘fore, then, hast thou brought me forth out of the 
womb? Oh, that I had given up the ghost, and no eye bad 
seen! J should havef{been asithough bad not been: I should 
have been carried from th® womb to the grave. Are not my 
days few? Cease, then, and let me alone, that | may take 
comtort a little, before I wo whence I shall not return, even 
to the land of oarkness, and the shadow of death: a land of 
darkness,as darkness itself: and of the shadow of death, 
without any order, and where the light is as darkness.”’ 

That was Job's idea of the future. 
in the 5th chapter of 2d Corinthians : 

“For we know tbat if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Is there no contrast in these passages’ In the 
14th Chapter of Job this very subject of continued 
existence as a great consolation for the infirinities 
of the present life is discussed : 

“Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down. He 
tleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. And dost thou 
open thine eyes upon such an one, and bringest me into judg- 
ment with thee? Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean? Notone. Seeing his days are determined, the num- 
ber of his months are with thee. thou bast appointed bis 
bounds that be cannot pass; turn from him, that be may 
resi, till be shall acoompli+h, as an bireling, hie day."’ 

That is to say, ** Since we bave nothing but this 
life to enjoy, Lord God, why are we vexed here ’ 


Paul says, 


There is only a short time. Therefore do not 
trouble us. Let us have a little peace.” 


“ For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it wi}) 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease, though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the 
stock thereof die in the ground; yet through the scent of 
water it will bud and bring forth boughs Iikea plant. But 
man dieth, and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is het As the waters fail from the sea,and the 
flood decayeth and drieth up, so man lieth down, and riseth 
not; tillthe beavens be no more, they shal! not uwake, nor 
be raised out of tbeir sieep."’ 

That is the voice of the Old Testament. 
bear the response of the New : 

“We shall not all sleep, but we shal! al! be changed. in » 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead sball be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we sball be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on im.- 
mortality. So when tbis corruptible shall have put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal sbal!l have put on immortality. then 
shall be brougbt to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? © 
grave, where is thy victory? The stirg of death is sin, the 
strength of sin isthe law. But thanks be to God which -riveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

So in the Old Testament we, as it were, see the 
writer before death as before a grim, terrific, tor- 
menting tyrant, shrinking down piteously, and 
hear him pleading to be spared a little while; where- 
as in the New Testament we see the writer coura- 
geous in the face of death itself. Believing iu 
Jesus, be stands elated, victorious, treading death 
under his feet. 

The Sadducees did not, we are told, believe that 
there Was any resurrection, or any future life. 
They were the literalistsamong the Jews. In the 
time of our Saviour they took the Old Testament 
Scripture according to its letter; whereas the 
Pharisees bad received illumination through otber 
sources, and among them at the time of Christ the 
current doctrine was that men lived again, and 
were immortal, both the good and the bad. The 
Sadducee, holding to the letter of the Old Testa- 
ment, declared that the doctrine of the futare life 
was not taught there; and so far he was right; it 
was not taught there. There are glimpses which 
zo to show that it existed in the minds of the 
foremost moral nature; but there is po positive 
teaching of it in the Old Testament. 

Now, when we come to the New Testament 
what do we find there’ We do not find the asser- 
tion of this doctrine. It was assumed. When 
men would teach optics they do not begin by say- 
ing, ** Let me prove, in the first place, that you 
have eyes.” They do not think it necessary to do 
this. They act upon the presumption that men 
know that they have them. Nor do they say, 
‘Let me prove to you that there is a luminous 
ether; that there isa principle of lizgit.”” They do 
not say, “1 will demonstrate that there is such a 
thing as light.” There is not afool in an yy 
asvilam wh@ does not know that there is such a 
thing as light; it is therefore taken for granted 
that men know it; the feeling is that it is a thing 
which so lies in the convictions of wen that teach- 
ing with regard to itis impertinent. In the Old 
Testament we fiod an ominous silence in regard 
to the doctrine of afuture state. But when the 
New Testament was written not only had this 
doctrine come to the knowledge of men, but the 
belief in it existed universally ; and it was assum- 
ed that every man, woman and child believed it. 
Our Saviour does not teach dogmatically the fact 
of another life, but he declares repeatedly that 
he came from above, and speaks of those whom 
he left behind—his Father and the angels witb 
whom he copsorted. It is not strange that he be- 
jievel in an existence higher than that of this 
world: and he speaks of returning to it, and of 
carrying up thither those whom he loves. So that 
in the teaching of our Saviour it was assumed al! 
the way through that there was an after life, and 
that there was an eternal blessedness, and that 
men believed in it. 

It is also taught by him that the after life does 
not obliterate moral distinctions; that right aud 
wrong will stand in the same oppugnuancy here- 
after that they do here; thar the distinctions 
between good and evil, love and hate, benevolence® 
and selfishness, are eternal ; and that as righteous- 
ness works pleasure eterually, so unrighteousness, 
wickedness, works pain eternally. Sowe persons 
have supposed that the doctrine of the church 
was that eternal punishment was visited on each 
particular man. It has been supposed that each 
man who trapsgressed would be punished forever. 
Bat theré is another aspect of this doctrine. The 
eternity of punishment is indicated in the New 
Testament ; but it is quite compatible with the 
holding of the doctrine of eternal punishwert to 
suppose that punishment is not inflicted eternally 
upon any one man. All those great distinctions 
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which exist between right and wrong go on for- 
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ever: The woral! distinctions which make obedi- 
ence produce happiness and disobedience pain 
are not relative to this mortal state, but are uni- 
versal, and are contiunous through all eternity; 
so that future punishment may be eternal, aud 
yet no single individual be eternally punished, 
provided it shall work in him reformation and 
change in the future life. 

This future life, in which these great moral dis- 
tinctions were asserted and maintained, was taught 
by Christ all through his discourses ; and nowhere 
wore amply or wore touchingly than in his closing 
discourse. 

Bat when you go out of the teaching of Christ 
to that of the apostles you will perceive that the 


—#octrine of the future in their hands was as differ- 


ent from that same doctrineinthe hands of Christ 
as swords and guns on the bafttle-field are different 
from these implements of war in an armory. | 
have been in the Springfield Armory, and seen 
them makeguns: and I bave seen the guns stacked 
up in ornamental ways ; and itisa charming sight 
to see them there; but it was another and a very 
different thing to see guns in use on the battle- 
field. | 

So the abstract teacbing of this doctrine of the 
moral constitution by which right is right forever, 
and wrong is wrong forever, was one thing; but 
it was another and a very different thing when 
the apostles went out into the battle of life, among 
all sorte of men, who were in all manner of exigen- 
cies, who were suffering frow all kinds of persecu- 
tions, who were subject to losses on every hand, 
who were at their wits’ end in their efforts to 
meet the necessities of life, and whose souls were 
constantly on the strain. Then you saw this 
doctrine in the hands of the apostles as so many 
implements of war. And nowhere more than in 
the writings of Paul do you find the doctrine of 
the certainty of the life to come set forth. He 
expected to see Christ in this world before be de- 
parted ; and all the apostles believed that they 
sheuld: and the church for three hundred vears 
believed that they should ; and there are some in 
our day who believe that they shall. I think you 
will see Christ ; but you will see him on the otber 
side. You will go to him, he will not come to you. 
And your going to Christ will be spiritual, and 
not earnal. But the faith of the apostles and of 
others was that they should see Christ in their 
day. In this matter, however, they were wmis- 
taken. They believed that which facts and time 
overthrew. Their conviction was founded on a 
misinterpretation of the language of our Master. 
The best Jews had a mistaken notion of the king- 
dom of God founded on the old prophets; but 
when you look at what was the scope and teaching 
of the apostles | think you will find that it 
amounts simply toa knowledge addressed to men’s 
hearts by the understanding, the intellect, acting 
through tne minis'ry of the imagination—if you 
ean get that sentence through your mind. It is 
an intellectual teaching; but it is expressed 
through the imagination. It is not scientific, it is 
not purely intellectual, it is not discbarged of all 
feeling, or blood, as yon might say; it is intellect 
acting through imagination to excite agiven state 
of feeling. The drift of the New Testament—and 
nowhere more than in the writings of the aporties 
—was to produce among men hope, patience, cour- 
age, zeal, and lead them to deny themselves from 
day today. It was to produce in them a state of 
feeling by which they might, if need be, become 
martyrs at the stake. It was to inaugurate all 
those methods, not that were interpreted to satisfy 
the scientific intellect, but that were necessary to 
produce a condition of the feelings which should 
enable men, in those ages of persecution, to bear 
up under every possible element of suffering in 
the hope of joy in the life that is to come. 

When, in the olden time, the slave broke away 
from his waster, and traveled all night, and lay 
concealed in the woods and swamps all day, by 
what did be cuide himself? By the north star. 
And suppose I had said to him, **‘ What is that 
star?’ He would have replied, ‘“* Bress yer, mas 
sa, I dunno.” He did not know its diameter. 
He did not know whether it was habitable, or 
whether, like the moon, it was a spent force. He 
did not know how far off it was. He did not 
know anything about the laws of its motion. 
What did he know’ He knew that it was in the 
direction in which he was to travel, and that 


liberty lay under it ; and that was enough for him... 


He knew nothing of the north star but this: ** Fol- 


low it, and it will emancipate you.” 

After persons have watched all night in eiream- 
stances of grief and peril and apprehension, at last 
going casually to the window they behold that 
there is zray in the east; and with the flusb of 
twilight there comes to them a sense of relief and 


joy. The morning is coming; but if you say to 
them, ‘‘What do you Know about the sun? what 
-do you know about the course of light? what 
do you know abont the contents of the advancing 
duy 7’ they are obliged to acknowledge that they 
know notbing at all about these things—except 
this: that in their condition they look upon the 
sun’s light, upon the horizon, aud it cheers and 
comtorts them. 

The other life lies, as it were, like the twilight 
on the borizon of the future, or like a star just 
above that horizon; and what we want is not to 
take its diameter, not to measure its contents, not 
to understand its whole interior economy, but to 
know that it certainly exists and what its quality 
ie. Isitaland of bitterness and darkness? Is it 
the capacions tomb of all our hopes? Is it that 
which should aggravate our fears’? Is ita terror? 
Orisitajoy’ What we want is that God should 
make it blossom before our eyes. What we want 
is that he should shake down its abundance upon 
us. What we want is that he should make its 
fragrance exhale about us. What we want is to 
know that it is filled with life and that it is blessed 
beyond all conception. 

‘he Israelites never forgot that they were a 
wandering, powadic people, dwelling in tents, 
and subject to ail the conditions which belong to 
a roving life: and when it was said that heaven 
was a city that had fouvdationus the idea took 
hold of them. It was a great deal to them that it 
was 'o be a perwanent home. To the Israelites 
old Jerusalem was the most beautiful city on the 
globe because they bad never seen any other: 
and so when it was told them that heaven was a 
city they were told that it was the New Jerusalem. 

It is related of an old preacher who was preachb- 
ing to homesick emigrants on a Western reserve 
that when he had exbausted all the figures he 
could think of in describing beaven and its glories 
he said, **Jn short, brethren, it’is as good as old 
Connecticut!” It makes you laugh, but it made 
them cry; for they were bomesick, and to them 
there was nothing like old Connecticut; and to 
the Jew there was potbing wore inspiring than to 
say, ** Heaven is a city of God—well, it is the New 
Jerusalem; it has toundations; it is immutable ; 
it is above the Roman spear, above the Greek 
sword, and above intestine factions; it is a city 
on bigh, standing in eternal beauty and power 
and peace.” What an effect that picture wust 
bave bad on them! You cannot conceive of anuy- 
thing that would bave presented to them a more 
attractive and drawing notion of the other life. 

lu that weary land rivers were pot common. 
Therefore it was said that in heaven there was a 
river of the water of life that proceeded out from 
the tbroue of God and flowed forever: and that 
there wus wo drought there: and that to the 
minds of those to whom it was addressed was an 
exceedingly refreshing tigure. 

it was represented as a city of riches. The 
streets of it were said to be paved with gold. Ob, 
what a revival there would be if people believed 
that! for gold is looked upon as an instrument of 
great blessedness. It has a power which ygothing 
else bas, aud it is a key which opens things which 
nothing else can open +o well. Weaith men re- 
gard as a thing which is very much to be desired. 
AucP it was sind to them, “The very walls are 
wade of stone, of a kind so precious that one no 
bigger than a marble requires a revenue to buy 
it; and the gates are of pearl.” ‘This was to them 
very impressive. 

‘Lhep, music, aod especially processional music, 
is everywhere regarded as a sign of vietory and 
honor ard happiness; and they were told that the 
mul iitudes in the heavenly land chanted choral 
songs in the presence of God; and that.brought 
back to the Jews’ miod the singing that took 
place at the great feasts of the tabernacle, where 
sometimes three millions of people gathered about 
Jerusaleus, and sang together, and their voices, as 
it was said by the old writers, were like the sound 
of many waters. That figure bad its precious re- 
miniscences io the Israeli:ish mind. 

You will find, therefore, when you look at the 
methods in which heaven is taught in the Bible, 
that it is taught to the heart, and to the heart 
through the imagination ; and that almost noth- 
ing is taught to the pure in ellect in a delinite 
aud scientific manner. 

For instance, suppose I say, *‘ low shall we ap- 
pear in tbe heavenly land’ Who ean tell what 
will probably be the tirst (bing that we shall see 
there? Shall we see anything? Shali we talk 
one to another, or will our thoughts dart into 
each other? Will our children be li'tle babes, or 
will they be grown out of our knowledge? Who 
can tell me auythinpg ahout these things? Sball 
we snow each other?” It is implied, all through 
the teaching of the New Testament, that we shall 
of course kuow each other; but there is not one 
single detinite declaration to that effect anywhere 
there; and you will find there no distinct answer 
to any of the questions that grief raises. No 
mother ever sat solitary and alone atter ber babe 
had died that she had not questions which the 
Bible did not auswer, and which the minister 
could not answer, if he spoke the truth. 

Still, are we altogether without knowledge in 
this direction? Is there nothing that can be 
made io throw any light on the future life? If 
the method which has been employed is inade- 
quate, may we pot apply some other method ? 
Yes, unquestionavly we may; and we will— 
only we are not to make it authoritative. We 
are to understand in the beginning that our de- 
ductions and inferences, though they are infer- 
ences ang deductions trom Scripture passages, 
are to be taken by ourselves with great allow- 


ances, and are to be used more for our edification 


and comfort than as scientifically ascertained 
fac's. Science does not believe wuch in things 
which it cannot prove. , 

Now there were several occasions on which such 
things were said as, if they are to be taken as 
true, furnish data from which we may draw in- 
ferences which I think bave much more than 
probability in them. They are vot to be authori- 
tutive at all; but they are at least permissible as 
suggestions, as possibilities, and as rational proba- 
bilities. For ins'ance, Paul says, in the 15th 
chapter of Ist Corinthians, where he is arguing 
on the condition of men in the other life: 

“ As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly (be did not tell what that 


image was}. Now this say, brethren, that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 


Take that fact ; for there are very prodigious 
inferences that may be drawn from it. This body 
is not going to heaven. Then nothing is going 
there, unless there is a soul as separable from the 
body. This isthe first step of inference. Many 
persons try to explain away the declaration that 
flesh and blood shall not enter the kingdom of 
God; I will not argue about that utter. All I 
have to say is, that if I have neither flesh nor 
blood | am pot a creature of this world. Flesh 
and blood are components of me here, are they 
not? but if you s'rip them off, | am fitted for 
other relations than those of this world. And 
here is the declaration of the apostle that this 
body (for this is the scope and meaning of it) shall 
not enter the kingdom of God. It is nor to go 
heyond the grave. The hair, the bone, the musele, 
the skin, the nerves, the blood—they are of the 
earth, earthy: and they stop on this side. And 
the resurrection does not bring these bodiestip 
avain as fleshly bodies. That there may be equiva- 
lents in the spiritual life for the bodily appetites 
is very likely; but ve donot know thar thisis a 
fact. Itmay be tbat there will be a spiritual re- 
semblance to flesh and blood, or tne body, though 
there isno proof that thisis so. But one thing is 
true—namely, that these bodies drop. 

Now take that tact in connec'iou with the trath 
which the Bible recognizes, and which science bas 
made clear, that the whole econowy of this globe 
is one of evolution. Mr. Darwin has given ra'her 
on exaggerated idea of anfolding. According to 
that idea we go back to the origin ot things. It 
teaches that man is a creature that comes up from 
a diatome, or something of that kind. Theground 
on which Christian men and men of science as 
well as skeptical men stand is that the divine 
wethod in this world is that of evolution, and 
that thipgs begin at the seminal pomt and unfold 
little by little. Now apply that to these teach- 
ings, and you will find that in the state of exist- 
ence in which we are in the material world a large 
part of the wental economy of every man is rela- 
tive to this bodily condition and bas no use in the 
spiritual world, and therefore never goes beyond 
this life. For example, the law of our present 
condition here below is a Jaw of propagation ; but 
we are taught by our Master that that is not the 
law of the world to eome; for when be was asked 
what would be the heavenly condition of a man 
who had a woman that bad married seven wen in 
suecession, according to the Jewish eustom of 
keeping the property in one family, the question 
being put to bim, ** Whose shall she be of the 
seven ‘she must have been an excellent to 
bave bad all seven of them squabbling for her in 
the other Ife) his answer was very significant— 
namely, ‘*When they shall rise from the dead 
they neither marry por are given in marriage: 
but are as the angels which are in heaven.” And 
he charged them with ignorance, saying, **Do ye 
not err, because ye know not the Seriptures, nei- 
ther the power of God’ The declaration of the 
Master is that the functions which belong to the 
inferior and transitory condition do not go into 
the heavenly life. Therefore those great appetites 
which are indispensable to the propagation of the 
human race will no longer exist when the human 
race rises to an entirely different economy. 

And if you take away those appetites, what a 
volume of temptation is taken away! What larid 
streams has lust set flowing on down through 
time! What abominations, what corruptions, 
what wickedness have flown from the ill manage- 
ment of those great tundamental instinets on 
which the co existence of mankind has depended ! 
And we are assured that these things shall pass 
away, by Paul, when he says that the body shall 
not go into the other life: and by Christ, when 
he says that the angels of God are pot married nor 
given ip merriage. Of this.we may be certain, 
that those elements which ave purely relative to 
this earthly condition wil! be left behind when we 
enter the other world. And how changed many 
men would be if they could have the great burn- 
ing stream of passions in them cut off, and the 
could be tree from them in an hour, and go torth 
pure and sweet as a lawb! 

Neither can there be eating and drinking in the 
other life if there is no body there. (Ciluttony and 
drunkenness—what a part have they played in 
the sins and crimes of this world! but when men 
go down to the grave, if the body crops then 
those things in the mind which are relative tothe 
body bave no fuuction, and they stop. What is 
the use of their going on ” 

It bunger and thirst are no more in the heavenly 
land, according to the statement in Revelations, 
then another great cause of temptation and 
trouble will be removed. There will be no sleep 
there; but in this life men are born with the ab- 
solute necessity of taking rest in sleep. Combat- 
ivenees and destructiveness are primitive qualities, 
and qualities on which the continuity of the race 
depends. In this lite it is needful that men should 
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be able to defend themselves, to destroy their ad- 
versaries, to rend rocks, to tunnel the earth, to 
turn aside the courses of rivers, to construct and 
to destroy. The beam and the plank spring from 
the tree: but the tree must die before the beam 
or the plank can exist; and so, though combat- 
iveness and destructiveness are great powers by 
which man makes his way in the physical world, 
they cease to exist in him when he passes out of 
the body ; for there is no necessity for them then 
where there is nothing but peace and rest and 
quiet, any more than there is need of bombs and 
cannons and swords and bayonets when there is 
no war and no adversary. 

When you move an engine out of one hull into 
another vou may takefevery part of the engine 
without taking all the serews, all the clamps, all 
the apparatus by which it was made to fit the 
particular bull from which it was taken. If you 
put it into a different one, you leave behind the 
appliances which belonged to it, and give it new 
fixtures which are adapted to its pew place. 

So itis with men. The human body in this life 
has many intellectual elements which are relative 
to the present state of existence, and have po 
function in the world to come. There the soul 
will have full disclosure, and will burst the swad- 
dling bands which surround it here, and will act 
with a power that is impossible to it while it is in 
the body, and will be a thousand times compen- 
sated for those passions and appetites which it 
easts off and leaves behind at the grave. 

So then. consider what the condition of a man 
will be in the future. Here is a very good, virtu- 
ous man: but he is ignorant, he has no spiritual 
conceptions : he lives from band to mouth; the 
whole world is to him what he can see and feel : 
apd of what use will he be in the heavenly land 
unless you make him different from what he is, by 
a miracle 

I go to the top of Mount Washington, and I 
find there a little black spruce that bas just 
sprouted, or that has grown one summer: and I 
look about and see gat has been the tate of the 
old spruces, and | perceive that they are so bigh 
on the mountain and that the cold and wind are 
sO severe that pone of them have been able to 
grow more than a foot in height: and I say, 
* Here is this little spruce. If it stays here it will 
never be any higher than these scraggy growths 
that hug the ground. So I will take it up and 
earry it to the Hudson River valley, where the 
weather is warmer, and where it will have a 
chance to grow.” And do you suppose it will 
never be any taller than the stunted spruces op 
Mount Washington’ When it is taken away 
from eXtreme winter and storm, and is given op- 
portunity and cuiture, it will spring up and grow 
more and wore till by and by it will be a hundred 
teet high, with wide spreading branches. 

Take a man who in this life bas experienced 
every form of adversity, who has been pinuehed 
and pusbed by the winter aud the storms of mis- 
fortune, and take away trom him tbe coarser ele- 
ments of life, and give bim spiritual culture in 
the life to come, where he is blessed with better 
sur- 
roundings, and where he is in the presence of 
Almigh vy (od himself, where he sees as he is seen 
and knows as he is known, and will he not come 
almost at once to a stature with which nothing is 
comparable on earth ” 

Most of us, because we have thought of the 
other life as a city with temples and balls, take it 
for granted that it is a life in which at deatha 
man becomes suddenly like a vase, or a beautiful 
plate. or a piece of crockery that is turned on a 
wheel. and never changes, and is put on a shelf, 
and ten hundred years hence will be of the same 
size, and will look the same: but people are not 
erockery. Though they are made of clay, they 
are wade in a different way from that in which 
crockery is made. Weare not made perfect all at 
onee with pictures painted on us. We are traps- 
planted from a lower school into a higher one 
which, in beauty, in joytulness, and in the ab- 
sence of adverse influences, is transcendently be- 
vond anything with which we can compare it here. 
It is a realm where the emphasis is placed on 
ebaracter ; where men are po louger carnal, fight- 
ing for liberty to live; where they are no longer 
contesting with the very elements. and with star- 
vation ; where they are lifted up so high that the 
body is left behind, and the understanding and 
the moral feelings bave plenary developwent ; 
where the ordinary dispositions that belonged to 
them on earth are laid aside: and where the soul 
is under a more blessed administration than that 
of this life. 

We can conceive that under such circumstances 
those men who are ciphers here wiil be high up in 
the figures there ; and we conceive that some men 
who are high up here will be at zero there. We 
rank one another larzely by physical forees and 
attainments, and not by moral or dispositional 
elements; but a man may be as rich as Stewart, 
and yet, when you take away his material power 
and his worldly wisdom, and stew him down to 
the essence of that which he is by the heart, there 
will not be enough left to fill a thimble. A man 
may be great on earth in physical power and ad- 
winistrative power, and yet he may have in him 
himost none of the kingdom of heaven, which is 
soul-power, and whicb is hizher than anything 
tnat can be expressed by watter. Therefore it is 
that mapy and many a mother whose voice is 
never heard beyond the child's ear, whose sceptered 
band is that of love, who in an obscure hovel or 
hut rocks the cradle, we shall behold as far above 
us in that land as the stars are above our heads in 
this life. Therefore it is that many and many a 
crowned head to whom we do obeisance or serve 
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vilely with some base flattery we shall not see till 
some faint voice far down calls to us, and we be- 
hold him, and find that he has escaped so as by 
fire, and is just inside of the gate. Thus the say- 
ing of our Master is verified, that ‘* the first shall 
be last, and the last sball be first.” 

Now, if I have succeeded in producing the im- 
pression on your mind that the representations of 
the New Testawent are symbolical in form, that 
they are not designed to give you a scientific 
knowledge of facts, that they are intended simply 
to inspire in you hope and joy and confidence in 
the reality of existence after death, and of the 
blessedness of the conditions of the other life, 
whatever they are: and if I bave given vou a hint 
or two as to what possible recombinations may 
take place in the world beyond I shall have an- 
swered the end which [ had primarily in view. 
That I have done it imperfectly I] kuow; but the 
subject is so large that it would have taken a 
series of discourses running through months to 
have fully discussed it; and | have had but to 
give the merest sketch, and have had to leave out 
much that I would have been glad to have in- 
cluded, 

But in the first place, in view of the things that 
I bave said, I wish practically to say that the 
reality of heaven must not depend upon scientific 
truth. There are assembled in this house, of 
those who are sojourning here and at the other 
mountain houses, many persons of culture, of 
refinement, of hunger of intellect, and of desire 
for knowledge: and it is not their fault that they 
are not strong enough to understand that there 
are different methods to be employed in the prose- 
cution of different inquiries ; and just now, partly 
from the influence of certain schools of n.eta- 
physical thought, and partly from the prevalence 
of the scientific mode of investigation, there has 
come up a great and widespread doubt in regard 
to the reality of existence after death. Indeed, 
beyond that, it is becoming a very common thing 
for people to say, ‘Is there any evidence that 
there isa God’ If there is a God it is an unprov- 
able oue.” The schools of science, I think | may 
say, have found that altar of which Paul spoke 
in Athens when he said, **As I passed by, and 
beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this 
inscription : Tothe Unknown God.” You will find 
in Huxley, in Tyndall and in Spencer, as well as 
in some of the non-scientific writers, the doctrine 
taught that God is unknowable. They are bold- 
ing up to us at this late period of the world an 
unknown God. And if they teach that we know 
nothing in respect to the Deity how much more 
do they teach that we are ignorant with regard to 
the condition of the human soul in the life that is 
to come ! 

If you are misled to suppose that the scientific 
method of looking at this subject is the true 
method you will commit a great philosophical 
error. That method cannot attach to anything 
which is not material ; and if you say that it is the 
true method it is tantamount to saying that there 
is nothing on the globe or in the universe but 
matter.e But who has authority to say that’ 
Who is authorized to beg the question. and say 
that there is no such thing as a soul? Are those 
intense emotions which flash over a man in the mo- 
ment of patriotic self-denial, when he would give 
all he possesses and his very life for his country, 
vonderable matter’ The first quick glance of 
ove which shoots athwart the horizon of youtb- 
ful experience—is that matter” Is there no such 
thing as heart or soul as distinguishable from 
matter? As men are civilized is there not in their 
condition a vast realm that is intangible in which 
they exist more avd more as they become wore 
and more refined’ and are not the things which 
belong to that realm things which are not ex- 
pressible in words’ Are they not so ethereal that 
you not only cannot express them in words, but 
cannot handlethem’ Arethey not like arainbow, 
that a man may follow al! day and not capture ? 
And in relation to this wor!d there isa vast realm 
which defies matter. Although it exists io con- 
nection with matter, and remotely is caused by it, 
yet, after all, when you come to apply to it the 
tests which you apply to matter it eludes them 
all. Notwithstanding matter and mind are so 
intimately associated there is a gulf between them 
which no one has fathomed and no one can 
fathom. Methods that are adapted to the one 
are not adapted to the other, and never can be. 

Now to say that there is no realm of future ex- 
istence unless it can be demonstrated by some 
kind of tangible proof is not scientific. It is most 
unscientific. You might as well say that there is 
no such thing as love unless it can be demonstrated 
by tangible proof. Suppose a man should under- 
take to prove by some instrament whethera person 
loved or not’ He says, I will bring my galvan- 
ometer, and see whether or not vou love. Tell me 
when you think you feel love, and see what effect 
it will have on the instrument. Now you love ’ 
There is no electrical result. Let me take a line 
and put it round you. Now you do not love, and 
you measure so wany inches. Now you do, and 
ee do not measure a particle more. It is all 

allucination. I bave applied the tests, and there 
is no evidence that any such thing as love exists. 
It is deception. It is mere imagination.” 

Bat were those tests’ Is there not going on in 
every human soul a phonomenon compared with 
which the revolution of the earth, the movements 
of the stars, and the events of external life are as 
nothing? There is a sphere that lies beyond the 
horizon of matter which is above this world” We 
are growing toward and into a realm that is invisi- 
ble, intangible, immeasurable, imponderable. 

I do not stand here to deride acience ; it is a 
servant of God which is doing more than it knows 
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for religion ; it is purging the world of much of 
that superstition which has hindered the progress 
of Christianity: and I honor it: but when it 
attempts to take away my heaven I will not imi- 
tate Mary. She was a woman; and thinking that 
Christ was the gardener, she said to him, *‘ If thou 
hast taken away my Lord, tell me where thou hast 
laid him.” If they take away my heaven I! wil! 
plead with no men to tell me what they have done 
with it. Neither their thought nor their reason 
nor theirspeculation can ever touch it to diminist 
one particle of its brightness, por change the 
soul's certainty of its nature and inspiration. It 
is certain that the soul is not going out like a can- 
die but is going to live forever and ever. 

Then, next, I wish to say that this hope in the 
future life is universal, with different degrees of 
clearness and serviceableness in different nations, 
as in different individuals. It is not confined to 
any single nation. It may be said without extrava- 
giince to be a universal hope. And it is a hope 
out of which more consolation grows in exigency 
than out of any other one thing. 

Now it will not do for you that are prosperous 
to stand and look out of the window of the man- 
sion that you bave built for yourself and scoru 
men who have no house, and who walk as beggars. 
It will not do for — to say, ** This world is good 
enough for me to live in: | never saw the day that 
I eared to have anything better,” when there are 
thousands of men who never had anything to 
make the world sweet to them, and when there 
are thousands of souls that live lives of great suf- 
fering around about you. There are broken- 
hearted mothers. There are men who have had 
all that the world could give them ; who bave had 
honor: who have had wealth; and from whow in 
ap instant, at a single blow, wisfortune has taken 
— which has left all these other things without 
value. 

The best thing that was ever kindled in this 
world is the thought that dying is only liv- 
ing, and that this world compared with the world 
to come is what the first sprouting of a seed is 
compared to its blossom and fruit; and woe be to 
the man, paralyzed be that vandal hand, which 
undertakes to destroy that hope in the human 
breast which can alone give consolation in trouble -; 
Ana what is the need of destroying it’ Is it doing 
any harm? Isit misleading men’ Is it a cause 
of suffering’? It is the source of joy—the only 
joy that is ieft to thousands and millions of men. 

We are faring bard enough here; but we shall 
fare better hereafter; and as for me, what would 
Ido if I thought I should never again see those 
whom I love that are gone and that are going ’ 
That which refines the teelings to such an exquis- 
ite degree as Christianity does, and makes one so 
necessary to another, and so twines the feelings 
of hearts about each other, and wakes friends 
willing to lay down their lives for each other's 
sakes—that culture which makes men so intensely 
sensitive is a curse if this is %he only life. Says 
the apostle, *‘If in this world only I have hope I 
am of all men most miserable.” I would not learn 
to love, | would not put my treasure in souls, if I 
felt that it was only by the way and now and then 
that they were mine. But I can bear burdens, | 
can carry yokes, I can suffer wrong, I can meet 
misfortunes cheerfully, | can endure sorrows, be- 
cause every one whom I love | lift up higher than 
the stare, and shrine them through my imagina- 
tion in that land where there are no faults or im- 
perfections, and where those that are dear to me 
shall be as the angels of God. 

And back from that thought I bring a sanctity 
to earthly friendships which raises them above 
passion and appetite, and makes love at once the 
shield, the bucKjer and the helmet of every pure 
and noble soul. 

To all of you who have had trouble this ought 
to bea theme of great consolation, as it was to 
the Saviour, who knew what the disciples were 
coming to. In a few days they would be stum- 
bling in darkness, scattered like sheep without 
a shepherd ; and to prepare them for the disaster 
that was to fall upon all their hopes he said to 
them, going home to my Father's house: 
it is a house which has ever so many rooms in it : 
there is a place for you all there; I will prepare 
for you; and I will come back and take you with 
me.” 


And so to all those who are toiling in this life I 
say, Be of good cheer. You labor not in vain. 
Whoever labors honestly and earnestly labors 
under the dominion of the Saviour of hope, the 
God of all consolation and comfort, the Spirit of 
everlasting peace, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 
You are under the dynasty of a noble Ruler, and 
not of a base monarch. Our God is a spirit of 
love apd bounty and beauty and joy, and not 
sowe stern, cruel Jupiter. You are to live again ; 
apd in the life to which you are going the little 
things which you suffer bere will seem as nothing 
to you. Let me not use my own language, but let 
me turn to the sublime language of the apostle : 

“All things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace 
might throvgh the thaukegiving of many reagound to the 
glory ot God,” 

Mother of decrepit children ; father whose hopes 
are broken down in the household ; bankrupted 
mau; persons that are poor, sick, intiru, or afflict- 
ed, all things are for your sakes. You cannot see 
it: for you do not understand the yreat alembic 
of the universe in which you are being refined ; 
but it is so. 

“ For which cause we faint not; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day. For 
our light effliction, which is but for a moment, werketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of giory: while 
we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 


which are not seen; for the things which are seeu are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Aug. 27, to Saturday, 
Sept. 1. 
Financial Quotations 
Aug. Aug. Sept. 


Gold (highest) ..... 14's 


(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


Currency ‘sixes. ... ... — 
Hids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama ay N.Y. 66. C.L. 877... — 
au N.Y. de. 7... — 
do he. au N.Y. fe, D587... 
du Sa, A. &C. KR. 2% N.Y. 
ao cond N.Y. da, GL... et... 
Ark. tunded.. N.V. Ge. 119 
do L.AAFLS. — N.Y. 5a. G.l. 
do Ts. M. & LL. N.C. te, OJan.& Ju 
do 7a, L.K.P. BAN. N.C. @ A. &WU..... lik 
doje, M.O.& KR... — N.C, Ga. Na. 
Connecticut ts.... 110 — 
N.C. do of... A.40 — 
ne# — fund. act, ‘m..... 
do 7# ind’sed. du 7% 
a0 ‘Ta. goid oonds N.C.N.bas.. J.. " 
Indiana 56.......... — N.C.N.B.. A.&O... 
coup. “TY. ... 101 du ao 
Iii. War tomn....... wi do do 
Kentucky tm........ jul Ohto Ge, "BI......... 10 
Louisiana te ....... 52 do 
do 52 Rhode island ta.... 
do a2 South Carolina te. 
a0 Penite’t’ ry. 52 
ao fe, L.B...... do ts. 
do Ss, L.B...... 52 do F's Act, 
do A)... .. d0 L.c. A&O 
40 78. consoi’ a. a0 78 Of 
Mich. tie, 7%. Ty, do Non-fund.o. — 
Gs. 16 Tenn. 6a, old........ 43% 
110 10 «8, new....... bibs 
Lv Dda, due ‘vw 104 ao o.b.. — 
b. 108 do consol........ 
Asvium or U.d. 40 @X. mat.coup 
H. & “t.J. due 105% do consol... 2a se. — 
N.¥. Kee. i, D. of Co. 4. ia. 76% 
N.Y.C. Loan.... — d0 emal! b.. 
C. = ado Neais...... 


Feoretan Exchauge.— 
London prime bankers, 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending September 1, 1877. 


Rutter.—Receipts for the week were 
packages. Exports 10,485 packages. There has been 
an advanced price asked for top fancy qualities, 
and We. has been had for some single packages. 
This creates an impression that “ butter has gone 
up.’ and thus stops business. Consumers do pot 
relish bigher prices,and if more is asked for fancy 
grades are inclined to buy less freely and to take 
next best qualities forless mopey.This may heipthe 
sale of summer make State and best Western stock. 
The problem to be solved this year is, whether 
there is to be a continuous receipt of fresh made 
butter all winter from the Weet, same as last sea- 
son, and. if so, whether the early made State can 
be marketed at good prices. From Ist January to 
Ist May the export of last year’s crop exceeded in 
amount any shipment ever before known, and yet 
the market went out at a panic price and with a 
surplus of stock unused. Whether the West shall 
repeat this practice of making fresh butter all 
winter or not will have a decided bearing on fall 
and winter prices and a controlling influence upon 
the year’s marketing, more especially of early made 
State stock. Low grade butter is now relatively 
cheaper in this than ary other market, and ice 
storage being mostly full receivers are pressing 
sales. The exports from this port are inclusive of 
shipments direct from Chicagy and other Western 
points on through bills of lading, of which there is 
considerable. There were sales of some finest 
ecreameries in the Rockford dietrict at 25c. for 
England direct. We qu >te same as last week 
creamery make, %@%c.; fine high-flavored pri- 
vate dairy 25e.; fair to good State butter, 

c.: fresh Western mill butter, do@lse., commun 
Western butter Relic. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 18.68 
boxes. Exports 77.451 boxes. Gold 4. The 
market base worked slow, some parcels to 
go into store unseld, and ship Tre te to pay 
present prices with reluctance. is the extreme 
quotable top, and common arelower. We 
quote: Fine factory, li@li ‘ec. fair to good, 
partly skimmed, thetic. 

Kage sell quick at ITw per doz. 

lAve Poultry.—Chickens, per 
per pur, 

Beeswax is wanted at Medic. 

Beanes.—We quote: Marrows, prime, per bush., 
mediums, $2.40¢62.75. 

Dried Apples.— There were sales of State sliced 
and quarter applies, “¢6c.; prime Western quar- 
ters, and smai! sales of new southern 
sliced applies at kc. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. S Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.8. GOvEuNMENT bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold 
Silver and foreign coins: posits 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 

nt Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 


Howe “a. 
Atat TA. 


OFFICE, 
Tremont Fotos 


ASSETS, $8,129,925.68 


All Policies issued after April 1, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the “ Maine 
Non-Forfeiture Law ;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical Results the Maine NencVortetseare Law, pe parsed February 7h. 
truted by a Whole Lite Pelicy issued at age 30, and discontinued atter three or 
mere full annenl premium shall have been paid in cash. 


Ae 
Premiums paid before lapse. Time under the 


Amount Due if Death occurs on 


Last Day of 


E.rtensiem 

Ae Amount Insurance 
Ne. Amount. Vears, at of be deduc ~ Pue Heire. -2ver the 

perd. death Poliew. * Premiums 
" 7 wi | 2477 16 + 5.479.% 
il 2497 41 ¥ 6.74.15 4.47.15 


DANIEL SHARP. Vice-President. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 


NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. 


Apply te Ofice. orteany Agency of the Company. 


NEW ENCLAND ACENCIES: 


PORTLAND, 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


LOUIS W. BURNHAM™. Mavager. 
JAMES L. JUOUNSON, Manager. 
.. B. G&G. BEANS, Manager. 


153 TREMONT STREET. 


The Most Valuable Household Necessity Presented Free to any One who will 
Engage in the Best Paying Business Ever Offered. 


wv, 


jog like ition use 


Every family needs it, and will have 


Being desirous te were fally intredace the Celebrated 


STEAM WASHEFR 


OR FRIEITD, 
Will for the next ninety days FURNISH (for about the cost of boxing, drayage and shipping) one of my Steam-Washers. 
Over 500, have aiready been sold at 610.00 and this io itself is sufficient endorsement. 
t. It ts « simple arrangement by which steam te applied to the 


There is nosh- 


washing of clothing, and enables all to wash without labor, loss of time, wearing of clothing, etc., ete. 16 will do the 


weeding of aa ordimary family in minutes. 


ovr 


And inclose with it $1.50 to cover cost of boxing, drayage, ete., ete., and I will forward 
sod And if you will act as «gent or influence some one 

id for the sample when 
HER 


busivess of can indueuce some one to engage 


i salary or commission, | will return the mone 
YOU GET A SAMPLE 
ressumabie expectation of eugagi.g iu 


one of my ew 
to act, either on 
you make your first order, conse. 
PRESB. Do not order s sample unless you have 


J.C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Te any one whe will act 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


as agent, | will pay « liberal salary per month, or « Lameu com ° 
Teaarrony; and if you decide to send for sample, de so at ovce, as want but « limited of hive agents. 


A. will not limit you 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, a4 an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual valine. In over six years’ business 

never losta dvullar; never delayed a day on inter- 

est or principal; no investor through us ever dii 

or ever will getan acre of land. Serd for Reese u- 

jars and references. J. WA 

CO... LAWRENCE, KAN... or HENRY Dit 
Manager. m4 Broadway. New York. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER 8OUTH WILLIAM NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags, etc.. on 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as as sold. Mark goods and addrese 
‘etters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New 
are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.”’ Catskii: 
Voantain and other creameries 


THE NORTH - EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


This New England Association tesues policies 
limited to $1.00 and $2.00 only. It has a regular 
charter, wéth a paid-up cavita! of €100,000 ana inal- 
viduai liability of stockholders. The plan is that 
of mutual contribution, in small advance pay- 
ments, enabling any laboring man or mechanic to 
carry $1.00 insurance. It has no object, underany 
circumstances, wn nothing gain by lapses 
—ite members paying for their insurance as tnery 
go and keeping the “ reserves in their own pock- 


This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past three years of 
ite existence has been lees than half that of “ old- 
plan, high-rate, reserve’ companies. 

The average annual cost thus far—exciuding a 
small admission fee which fur life—for #1100 
policies has been as follows: 


25 
“uw 
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The annual cost decreases with the increase of 
The age-limit now is to 


"See ‘further information and terms op applica- 
tions made direct to the Home Office, address the 
secretary. 

Ex-Giev. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


PATENTS 


Continental ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreckive. corner Court and Mentague Streets, 
da 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Capital, in in Cash .. ....... 81,000,000 
265.962 10 
Total Assets, (Jan. Ist, I877)...... $3,040,085 07 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, See’y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capital Paid in Cusd.... 

Reserves for all Liabilities 
inciuding Reinsurance . 

Net Surplus............ 


00,000 00 


. 633.489 45 
509,393 14 


Total Assets. Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


REMSEN Srerefary. 


- HAIR TONIC, 
TOILET WATERS, 


SACHETS D’IRIS, 


ANGELIQUE 

“Ooty. W ao 

635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK. 


“LIXIR OF CALISAYA. 


\ 


‘ 


DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
s. 


— 


‘ENTS and 3 ceaot stamp for % beautifu 

hromo Cards, or 3 Scrull, or 0 White and 

Semele. with By Keturn Mail, Thou- 
uty. 


NUN, Box Mase 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 


Rev. W. H. Duniel’s new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Fowler. % ful! 
page engravings; pages. PRICE $1.25. 
Brought down to date. and will outsell anytaing in 
this line. Send for Circulars to American Pub- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Chicago, Ohio 


$5 to $20 Fr. 
Prices— Largest Company in America— 


TEAS. staple article— pleases everybody —Trade 


co continually increasing—Agents wanted every- 
where— best inducements— don't waste time—Send 
for Cirenlar to Robert Weils, Pres’t of the Original 
American Tea Co., 44 Vesey St. N. Y. P. Box, 1287 | 


a year to Age oa Outfit and a 
$25 Shot Gun free. For terms ad- 
J. Worth & Co. 


Boys and 


= ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
f FAMILY PRINTER and compicte 


rT day at home. Samples worth $5 
pee. STINSON & Co., , Portland, Me. 


—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 


Go DIN CO. Fort-Hill 5q., Boston 


ie Do Your Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE. except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OF FICIAL PRR: RSS and 
mang for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 

etc. 


WATCHES. Sane ape in the known 
world we h ‘nt iree te Awe 


For terms address COU L Tt: R&cou 


free! 5 tosS1IOaday 
either sex. Send stamp for 
Free! by or 3. for $1 package 
A mail or express. No boys 
. Jd. F. Ray, Chicago. 
T P: oat. AND. SEE. 
gant Gobi Stene Sieeve Buttens, Gents 
Lake George Piamond lin, Amethyst Sto Kine inlaid 


$1 y) a day at home. Agente wanted. Outfit and 
te 
easily made. Business new 
R5to #10 a day to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin. 


rm” free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

and highly respectable for 

and Cc utalogue free. RK. L. F ‘LETCHER, 1! Dey st. Y 
Set Rosevud Ear Pros, Ladies Flowered and Si 


Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops. Gold-plate ut: 
Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Go 

The entire Lot sent post-paid for no 

MENTS 3.8 RIDE, 

Clinton Place, ew York. 


OFFICE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 24th, 1877. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the fellowing State- 

ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1°76. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from lsat January, i876, to Decem- 

Premiums on Eaetas not marked off 

Ist January, 2,172,290 

7,101,457 73 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor apse Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked Of from Ist J 


period..... $1,565,195 49 
Returns of Pre- ——- ——--- 
miumes and Ex- 
$1,038,410 % 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 911,068,700 
—_ secured by Stocks,and other- 
664 1,779,400 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 267 
interest, and sundry notes and ppm 
due the Company, estimated at. ..... 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills 1,812,504 3s 
Cash in Bank M5012 74 


Total Amount of Assets............. $15,094,367 31 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profite will be paid tuo the holders therevf, 
or their legal revresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the itseue of 1875 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lewal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon wiil cease. the certificates tu 
be produced at the time of payment, and cancelea. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per (ent. is feclared on the 
net earned premiums «-f the Company. for the 

ear ending 3ist Decemoper, i876, for which certif- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretarr. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@eLPH LEWOY SE, 
RosT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARL#eS 1.MAK-HALT, 
GEORGE W. 
ROBERT L. STUAUT, 
JAMES G. De FOREST. 
FREDERICK ( HAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. SAC 
HORACE GHA 

EpMUsb W. 
JonHN ELLIOTT. 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. 
PETER V. KING. 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W.H. H. 

LEWts CURTIS 

CHAGLES H. KUSSELL, 

JAMES Low, 

DAVID LANE, 

GOKDON W. BURNEAM, 

DANIEL S. MILLER, 

STURGIS, 

JosiAu ©. Low, 

WILLIAM E. Dover, 
PS 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
H. H. MOURE 2d Vice-lrev't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres't. 
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The Household. 


PICKLING. 


Ry Mrs. Henry Warp 


; ANY fruits and vegetables usually chosen 
\ for pickles are now in the proper state for 
that purpose, though rather late for some of the 
best. It may be of service to some, however, to 
furnish a few hints on this subject. We doubt if 
pickles are the most healthful compound that 
housekeepers can prepare; but as they will be 
used it is well to make them as perfect and as 
little injurious as possible. Many pickles that 
look the finest are very injurious and often pois- 
onous. All that are of a vivid green are doubt- 
ful. In most cases they are “ greened” by being 
left to lie some little time in a copper vessel 
covered with vinegar, which naturally absorbs 
some portion of the copper. That, all will be 
likely to know, is poisonous. When left but a 
short time in. such vessels the vinegar will not 
take up so wuch of the poison as to be deadly, 
but it certainly is injurious, though perbaps im- 
percep ibly so to any one. To some more deli- 
eately organized even a little is fatally. 

There is no necessity that pickles should be 
green. It is a mere funcy, a watterof taste, and 
of late years is in a great measure discarded ; and 
almost all pickles are made in porcelain or enam- 
el-lined kettles. But with proper care a good 
brass kettle is perfectly safe, we think, and much 
preferable to the enaweled or porcelain lined ket- 
tles. These kettles burn easily, and afteranything 
has been burned in them a few times the lining 
eracks, flakes off, leaving spots of the iron or tin 
bare, aud then anything delicate will be discolor- 
ed by the iron. Of late we have also seen it stated 
that there is some reason to think if the enamel 
on these kettles is once cracked they are al- 
most as injurious as brass or bell metal. Any 
acid that can find a way under the glazing absorbs 
some injurious property from the composi ion 
with which porcelain or enamel is made. Of this 
we capnot speak with certainty, but we have 
always used a brass kettle and never saw auy in- 
jurious effects from it. 

No one should ever use a Kettle of this material 
who cannot be depended upon to be exceedingly 
particular in keeping it serupulously clean. To 
be sure, cleanliuess is important in the use of all 
u*ensils, but in brass it is an absolute uecessi y. 
Just before using a brass kettle see that it 1s care- 
fully cleaned with salt and hot vinegar. Rub it 
all over the inside, over the rim, and around the 
ears, where the handle fits in, till every part shines 
like the pure yeliow gold. Immediately after it is 
used and taken from the fire remove the contents 
atonce. Aftera kettle is thoroughly cleaned no 
harm comes from its use so long as it is kept over 
the fire; the mischief arises trom letting anythin, 
stand ip it and cool. 

In scalding any kind of pickles, as soon as that 
work is done empty the contents into a wooden 
or earthen bowl, and immediately proceed to 
scour the Kettle again, even though the same ar- 
ticles are to be returned to it as soon as changed 
into another water or more vinegar. These are 
very winute instructions; but they are necessary 
wherever brass kettles are in use. 

Wine vinegar is used by many to make pickles: 
but pure cider vinegar is the only kind we would 
willingly use for that purpose. In the country one 
can make one’s own vinegar (even if there are but 
few apples) with asmall cider press. After the 
juice is pressed out let the cider ferment, and 
then, if the weather is still warm, set the keg or 
barrel in the sun, and put an inverted glass bottle 
in the bung-hole. A gallon of good cider vinegar 
added, and brown paper dipped in molasses, drop- 
ped in if there is no ‘‘mother” in the vinegar-jug, 
will after a little make the best of cider vinezar. 
Add a little molasses, brown sugar, and good 
home-made yeast, and occasionally the skimmings 
from jellies aud preserves. If too cold when the 
cider is pressed out, let the barrel be put into a 
cellar that never freezes and remain till warm 
spring weather, then set in the sun as above di- 
rected. Keep the barrel closely stopped so that 
no dirt can enter after the vinegar is made, and it 
ean be constantly replenished as it grows too 
strong by adding fresh cider occasionally, a lit- 
tle ata time; and thus you need never be out of 
good vinegar. Be sure that !t is never frozen. 


Save all apple, peach’ and pear peelings and 
the cores and pits and all sound pieces of fruit: 
cover with a little water long enough to extract 
the juice. Strain and put into the vinegar barrel, 
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and in a few days the vinegar will be as perfect as 
if fresh made. To prevent the possibility of hav- 
ing inferior vinegar for a few days after adding 
to the barrel, have the forethought to keep a jug 
always filled for constant use, and be at the per- 
sonal trouble of seeing that it is full every time 
before making any additions. 

Keep pickles in glass jars if possible ; if not, in 
unglazed stone jars. Glazed jars are as poisonous 
as any bell-m@tal kettle can be. Having once 
bought your glass or stone jars, keep them for 
that purpose always. Never allow them to be 
used for anything else. As soon as one is emptied 
wash, ecald, set in the sun till well sweetened, 
then cover up and set away carefully for another 
year, saving all the covers or corks. 

If all kinds of pickles are not kept well covered 
with vinegar they will soon turn soft and mould 
and beruined. If in astone pot turna saucer bot- 
tom up over them and then cover closely. If in 
glass have covers tightly serewed on. Pickles 
should all be examined every few weeks to see if 
they are keeping well, and if there is the least up- 
certainty pour out the vinegar, seald, skim, add a 
little sugar, then pour out the pickles again, hot, 
and cover closely. 

In gathering cucumbers for pickles, if one raises 
them, they can be gathered ali through the sum- 
mer, put into brine, and kept till the season 
closes and you are ready to make them into 
pickles. Pick none longer or larger than your 
finger, and measure by the little finger as far as 
possible. Leave aysmall bit of the stem on as 
they are gathered. If this precaution is pot 
taken and the skin by the stem is torn and bleeds 
the cucumber will pot keep well. Rinse after 
gathering one by one, handle gently so ae not to 
rub off the prickly coat, and pack iv a wooden 
firkin or half barrel, with layers of salt between 
each layer of cucumbers. Keep the top layer well 
covered with salt, and press them down by a 
board and a clean stone on top, and this will pack 
them in the salt closely and keep them so, and 
thus make all the brine needed. No scum will 
rise, and they will keep a long time, retaining 
both color and firmness. 

Next week we will give a chapter of receipts for 
pickles, but must close this to give by request the 
following 

RECEIPTS. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 


Two pounds sugar, one and a half cups of 
grated chocolate, three great spoonfuls butter, 
one cup cream; bring to a boil over a clear fire 
before the chocola'e is added. When abvut half 
done put in the chocolate and boil till the syrup 
is brittle; drop a little in water to know when 
done; then pour in pans, and when almost cold 
cut in squares or diamonds. 


ANOTHER WAY. 

Grate one cup of Baker's chocolateand pat it into 
twocups of boiling milk, add fourcups of sugar, stir 
all thorougbly together, add two cups of best New 
Orleans molasses, butter size of an egg, one table- 
spoonful flour, not quite balf a teaspoonful soda; 
putina clean saucepan or porcelain kettle and 
boil half an bour. Stir it constantly to prevent 
scorching. Pour into buttered plates and when 
cool mark in squares. 

Some use water instead of milk, and brown su- 
gar rather than molasses. Just before taking 
from the fire add any flavor thatis preferred. It 
is usually liked best without any, or a little 
vanilla. 

In making chocolate caramels stir hard till all is 
dissolved, but after it begins to boil, only shake it 
to keep from burning. Mach stirring will make 
it grain. 

MOLASSES CANDY. 

One cup molagaes, two cups sugar, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls butter: 
and, if liked, a little vanilla. Boil ten minutes; 
try by dropping a little in water. If done so as 
to be brittle pour into buttered shallow pans, and 
as soon as cool enough to handle begin to work 
and pull it. 

ANOTHER WAY. 

Two cups best New Orleans molasses, one table- 
spoonful vinegar, butter size of anegg. Boil until 
it becomes brittle when dropped in water, then stir 
in a teaspoonful of soda and pour on buttered tins. 
When cool, pull till of a golden color and cut in 
sticks. Shake the pan if necessary to keep from 
burning, but don’t stir. 

Or, two cups sugar, two tablespoonfuls vin- 
egar, boil till brittle; then add a teaspoonful soda 
and pour out to cool; then pull, or cut in squares 
without pulling. 


Che Little Folks. 


THE GOOD OF THE BOY. 
By Mary E. C. Wrern. 


WHAT Is the good of a wide-awake boy, 
Who whoops aud ballooes 

As he tles on his shocs, 
And who dances a jig 
While he’s combing his wig 

And washing his face with a very poor grace; 
Who whips on bis jacket 
And makes all the racket 
He possibly can? 

Now tell me, I pray, what's the good of this boy? 

“ Well, a wide-awake boy makes a wide-awake man.” 


O what is the good of a hungry boy, 

Who clamors for food 
As no juvenile should, 
And, as sure as I live, 
Eats all that you give; 

Be it fowl, flesh or fish, he empties the dish; 
While for soft ginger bread, he 
Oh, always is ready ; 
Pray, what will he wake? 

What sort of a man will grow out of this boy? 

“ Why, a very safe man, dear, to put down a brake.” 


0 what is the good of rollicking boy, 
Who gets into “ snaps,"’ 
And all sorts of haps; 
Who notbing so loathes 
Asa suitof new clothes. 
Because the first day they so hinder his play; 
For the second—no matter, 
He'll have them a-tatter 
Before set of sun; 
Have you something to say tor the good of thls boy? 
“ Yes; for enterprise boid he will surely count one.” 


Oh what is the good of a a careless boy, 
Who won't wipe his feet, 
And can't tearu to be neat, 
W bo treads on the cat, 
And sits down on his hat; 
Yet he’s spunky and plucky, this happy-go-lucky, 
And cares not a ratile 
But sides in each battle 
With him that is down ? 
Now what is the good of this bold, reckless boy? 
“In a popular vote, dear, be'll carry the town." 


Oh what is the good of a horrid boy 
Who won't say his prayers, 
And mocks at your cares; 
Who hears all the news, 
Your advice docs refuse, 

And he jeers and he teases, and dows as he pleases; 
| wonder if aught he 
Performs is not naughty? 
One thing—be won't lic. 

Now what is the good of this terrible boy? 

* Why, to sp: ak the truth, dear—a great virtue, say I.” 


So then there's some good in all sorts of a boy; 
The jolly and sad, 
The sorry and bad, 
The beat and the worst, 
The last and the firs, 
You'll have somewhat to say in his favor alway? 
“ Why, yes, aince you leave it, 
I surely believe it 
Is best to judge so; 
For thou h you may question the good of a boy, 
How should folks fare without him I'd just like to know ?" 


AUGUSTA INGRAHAM’S COLLAR. 
By Frances Les. 


WO dimes, two half dimes and seven cents. 

Seven cents, two half dimes and two dimes. 
Count it either way®nd it made no more. Thirty- 
seven cents. 

It isn’t much you can do with thirty-seven 
cents; and yet it is a good deal, according to the 
way you look at it. 

There were things enough that Augusta needed, 
and one thing she must have: that was a collar. 
And you could get elegant collars at Mr. Out- 
water's store for thirty-seven cents, all scolloped 
and embroidered, and so large! My! they would 


_come almost to your shoulders. 


Augusta hadn't qui e made up her mind whether 
she should have the one that was embroidered 
with oak leaves ard acorns, or the one with grapes 
and grape-leaves ; and while she was thinking it 
over and over, just as she always did before she 
decided upon anything, something happened. 

It wasn’t much. No more than a good sized 
eat. But it bad little winking eyes, and little 
pink fat fingers, and some silky fuzz, and a name. 
More than that, it belonged to Augusta's sister 
Marie Aatoinette, who had married Mr. Lemon, 
and gone to live in Rockingham ages before. 

When Augusta heard about it she looked older 
than her grandmother did the day she died. 

‘lam an aunt! I suppose you know,” she said 
to me, beginning to set stitches for a baby’s stock- 
ing. ‘* And the baby’s name is either Augusta or 
else Augustus, I don’t know which, but it will be 
August any way.” 

Ob! how small and young and envious I felt! 
As for Augusta, she didn't speak to me for a week 
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again, only as you would toa cat or a dog or any 
other low-down thing. And for my part I looked 
on her some as a cat or dog might look upona 
king. 

Meantime Augusta knit and rocked, and thought 
everybody was going to send Marie Antoinette’s 
baby something, so of course she must, and besides 
she wished to. But how could she? 

Two dimes, two half dimes and seven cents. 
That was all she had, and all she expected to 
have; and she could not do without the collar. 
So she thought it over, this way, that way, and 
the other way. 

Thirty-seven ceuts would buy white cashmere 
enough for a tiny little saeque, and white silk 
enough to button-hole-stiteh it with; and Aunt 
Estella would cut it, and teach Augusta how to 
make it. So she thought and thought and 
thought it all over, but anybody who knew 
Augusta Ingrabam might have told ber in the be- 
ginning how it would end, and save her all the 
trouble of so much thinking. 

One day as Augusta sat rocking and knitting 
and thinking, ber Aunt Bathsheba sat thinkiog 
also. Aunt Bathsheba was aunt of Augusta's 
mother; and she had lost ber mind, folks said, 
and so when she talked she didn’t say what she 
meant to, and it wasn’t always easy to know what 
she meant tosay. This time she shook her head 
and got up out of her chair, and said, “I am dis- 
posed to risk it to a venture,” and then started off 
out of doors with two shawls on and no bonnet, 
and a broom instead of an umbrella. 

Augusta was thinking just about the same 
thing. 

* il do the saeque for Marie Antoinette’s baby 
anyway,” she was saying to her knitting needles, 
and what Aunot Bathsheba said came along as if 
she had said it herself. 

So she went down to Mr. Outwater's store that 
very night after she bad washed the milk-pails 
and fed the froth to the cat, and before two weeks 
were over the sacque was done. 

Well, I never expect to see such a beauty again: 
bat then | never expect to be eight years old 
again. 

“That was the summer when Aunt 
Anva came home from the Sandwich Islands. 

Shed been gone years and years, so that 
Augusta hardly remembered her, and I didn't re- 
member ber at all. But we all knew—dear, yes 
indeed, I should think so !—all about how she had 
married a tuissionary and gone there, and how she 
lived on a plantation where all she had to do 
when she wanted candy was to go out and picka 
stalk of sugar cane and suck it just as common as 
we could pick and eat sweet fern buds or lady 
sorrel. She had so much sugar that she didn’t 
eare for it any more than a drink of water. 

So they said, but it wasn’t likely that could be 
quite true, 

And you were never too cold in that country : 
and all you had to do was just sit and fan your- 
self. But however it might be about all these 
things, it was certainly true that Augusta's Aunt 
Anna was a very handsome lady with strange for- 
eign-looking dresses, and a sweet stately way that 
was strange and foreign, too. She always said, 
‘And bow is your dear mother this lovely morn- 
ing?’ whenever | met her; and I went along feel- 
ing as though a golden cloud had dropped down 
from the sky and spoken to me. : 

She brought presents for everybody. There 
was a whole dress for Augusta’s mother, such as 
the Queen used to wear before the missionaries 
came to tell her better. Butit was nothing onlya 
long strip of queer stuff something like thick paper 
that she wound around her. It was made of some 
kind of bark, and wetting spoiled it; so when it 
rained the people took off their dresses and put 
them in a hole in a rock somewhere to keep them 
dry. Augusta’s father had a book with pictures 
in it, printed in the Sandwich Island language. It 
looked just as though you could read it, but you 
couldn't; and every word ended either with an 
aoreortioroorw. The others had each some 
curious thing. But what do you think! she 
brought to Augusta a pretty lace collar that she 
bought somewhere on the way home. Nobody 
in Dot had ever seen such a pretty collar, and 
Aunt Patty said Augusta was as proud as a Turk 
or else a turkey, I didn’t know which, I didn't 
wonder, though, whichever it was, for anybedy_ 
might have been. 

Bat I did not know till years afterward about 
the thirty-seven cents and the baby’s sacque and 
how she must hare acoliar. ‘ Because vou know, 


Totty,” said she langhing, ‘‘how wuch talk it 
would have made in the town of Dot if I had 


gone te meeting with a strip of cotton cloth or a 


piece of listing around my neck. It was a little 
remarkable though, wasn't it, that it happened to 
be we she bought the collar for, instead of Marie 
Antoinette or any of the rest? But there is some- 
thing more remarkable yet. I've never bought a 
collar for myself from that day to this. Some- 
body has always happened to give me one just in 
time.” 

And then she showed me the last one that she 
had had. It was delicate as though a spider had 
woven it for her, and was covered with both 
grapes and acorns curiously wrought with seed 
pearls, And to fasten it she bad a beautiful por- 
celain pin with the ‘head of Marillo’s Madonna 
painted on it. 

The collar and pin were more precious because 
they were brought to her from Italy and Dresden 
by her youngest son. 

If this story were not true I would never have 
thought of telling it. 


OAK AND MAPLE, HICKORY AND 
PINE. 
By L. R. D. 


RE you acquainted with trees? I do not 

| ask if you know an oak from a peach-tree, 
nor if you understand the structare of the cells of 
atree or the branching of its roots; but do you 
know itin May and November? Do you know the 
blossoms and the tragrance of them? Do you know 
the texture of its leaf. and, above all, do you love 
it’ Isit a daily delight to your eye, and does the 
wind sifted through its limbs lose the coarser 
elemeuts of discord? You know it well then, and 
yet there is a limit to your knowledge. The 
friend whose strength and purity you have tested 
you say you know, and well you do, but he would 
be as remote from your understanding as the tree 
if he did not love you. There can be no true 
knowledge without love. There is no evidence 
that the tree cares for you. Every leaf form in 
the coal testifies against it; for of what avail to 
man was the tender blossoming, the soft fruit, 
the freshening after rain, in the dim age when 
that black leaf grew’ The fact that the best 
trees are not of man’s planting testifies against it, 
and every bald hill-top cries out of his wanton 
waste. 

To understand nature, and trees as her noblest 
representative, you must think in her language, 
and any attempt at translating will fail. To use 
her as a background for showing off our fancies 
or to use her io simile and allegory is to degrade 
our conceptions of ber. 

The noblest poem of nature is Shelley’s “Sky- 
lark,” and notice how utterly he fails to under- 
stand the bird. A poet less great would have 
given sentiments to its song, but Shelley knew 
how to listen. We must learn to listen and to 
look quietly before we can comprehend a tree. — 

Study the maple at your gate—and of all trees I 
like the maple best. So luxuriant in its broad 
masses of light and shade, so perfect in form. 
You did not see its early growth. It reached to 
your shoulder when you saw it first among the 
raspberries and you merely did not destroy it. 
Nourished by the winds and rains, it is your 
choicest tree to-day. Peep under the leaves and 
see the twin seeds clinging yet like half-fledged 
birds to their nest. See how the leaves hover on 
their little stems, not one touching another save 
as the wind josties them; how the branches rise, 
light and strong and beautiful. Then can you 
call it yours? Can you do more than “dress and 
keep it”? 

Plant many trees, but plant them with care. A 
pine looks out of place on a smooth lawn, in the 
comfortable neighborhood o, the croqnet ground. 
Pat it on that ledge where its ancestors used to 
grow. The walnut and its kin recall the tropies 
by their foliage; let them grow in groups. To 
see the beauty of a locast you must look through 
it to the sky, when the delicacy of the leaves is 
apparent, but do not putit near the house, for the 
decaying blossoms float in at every window to 
the annoyance of housekeepers, and you will get 
tired of apologizing for it. 

How royally trees wear their fruit, not as if it 
were anything essential but merely as an added 
grace. The only fruit-tree | would have near the 
house is theapple. It has so much character, a 
cowfort from its first blossom till the day its last 
apple is shaken off. 

Teach the children stories of the trees. Tell 
them that bebind that oak their grandfather hid 
when the Indians ransacked the cabin, and your 
boy wili read his American bistory with new zeal ; 
that from that chestnut cousin Will gathered a 
winter's store of nuts the last time he was home 


on a furlough, and some of the reverence that 
hangs around the soldier's grave will touch the 
tree upon the hill. Letthem plant trees. Do not 
pull up with the wéeds the young walnuts that 
came up in the garden this spring, but divide 
them among the children, and the childish laugh- 
ter will not cease to echo in your home till the 
squirrels will be stealing theirnuts. Then you will 
see how Frank, home from col'ege, will rush out 
to the trees, and Edgar, bard at work in a law 
office, will write to mother: “I will try to run 
down when wy walnuts are ripe,” and the proud 
young matron will take father into the backyard 
of her city home to show how Archie has stuck 
some sorry pine twigs between the bricks, saying: 
**T have told him of our tree planting: next year 
we will have a country home, and he shall realiy 
plant trees.” 


GOOD ADVICE. 
WaeEN the weather is wet, 
We must not fret; 

When the weather is dry, 
We must not ery; 

When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold: 

When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm: 

But be thankful together, 


Whatever the weather. 
—| Selected. 


—Lady Barker, down in South Afriea, trying to 
tell how dusty it is there, has these stories of her 
children: ‘* The other day little G was about 
to suffer the extreme penalty of the domestic law 
for flagrant disobedience, and he remarked dryly 
to the reluctant executioner, * You had better 
take care, | am very dusty.’ It was quite true, 
for the slipper elicited such clouds of dust from 
the little blue serge suit that the chastisement 
had to be curtailed. As for the baby, be was dis- 
covered the other day taking a dust bath exactly 
like the chickens, and considered it very bard to 
be stopped io his amusement.” 


Pujsles. 


Contributions to thie Department must always be accompanted 
by solutiona or answers. 


A Brevicat DoUuBLE ACROsSTIC. 

One of the apostl« 4. 

Another name for Joshua. 

A city destroyed. 

A strong man who was one of the “ mighty men of valor.” 

W hat Goliath prided himself on being when he challenged 
the Israelites. 

One who killed his master and reigned over Syria in his 
stead. 

The initials and finals each name a noted Old Testament 
character. ELISE. 

AN ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of nine letters. 
My 4, 5, 6, 3, 2, 9 is a luscious fruit. 
My 5, 6, 1, 7 comes from above. 
My 8, 4, 5, 7 and my 5, 1, 8, 9are my 2, 5, 6,1, 3. 
My 4, 5, 2, 6, 7 isa musical instrument. 
My 5, 6, 7, 2,9 is found in many kitchens. 
My 5, 9, 1, 2.3 is what monarchs do. 
My 3, 4, 5, 6is a girl's name. 
My 5, 1, 3,2 is an ornament. 
My &, 5, 6,3, 9 is a bird. . 
My 3, 9, 2, 5, 4 is one of a particular 5, 6, 8, 9. 
My 7, 6,2 is a pony. 
My 8&8, 4, 1,3 is money. 
My 8&8, 6. 3, 9 is a plant. 
My 2, 5, 7. 7.3 is much seen in nature. 
My 1, 8,9 makes you cold. 
My 8, 6,2, 9 is an inclosure. 
My 2, 5, 6, &, Vis beauty. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Acrors. 

A consonant. 
A limb. 
Infirm. 
An animal. 
A consonant. 


Davip H. 


Down, 
A consonant. 
A noted vessel. 
A cord. 
Intervening. 


A consonant. 
Ropney. 


A Hippen Worp 4Qrarke. 


1. She appears to be in deep thought while she stands with 
closed eyes, and in ber hand she holds a leaf of ivy. 

2. The boy gently raised and carried Sam while Hugh ran ono 
to the achool to tell they were coming. 

8 A rustling sound was beard, and as all eyes turned toward 
the opening, lo a deer sprang through the brush! 

4. So much excitement tends to make one very unsettied. 

VENA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 
An Easy Eniqma.—Msthologieal. 
A Beheaded Rhyme .— 
Tom and Harry went to skate, 
And they bad a joiiy time: 
Hume they brought their cousin Aute, 
As bright as a silver dime: 
Eagerly and freely ate. 
Althvugh pot dinner time. 


A Piamond Puaele.— 


Abbrrriations.—!. Tabdleau,able. 2. Plateau, late. 3. Golden, old. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XVI, No. 10. 


arm amd Garden. 


leaving the seed saved, the greater 
weight of stubble and roots left in the 
land, the finer quality of the grain, the 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an Advertisement 


BROOKLYN “ADVERTISEMENTS. 


bart __ Td rrrenter weight of straw and the satis- | Will confer a favor upon the Adver- MANACED BY LADIES. 
tiser and the Publish.. by stating! Brook/yn Employment Bureau, 
; “4 ease ee faction of doing a better thing, as profit. | gnag they saw the advertisement in 
ORCHARD ANI) NURSERY. (Hartford Courant.”") the Christian Union. Capcord Serect, betwece Fulton and 


{From the Am. Agriculturist.) 

Tne ceneral failure of the fruit crop 
in England indicates good prices for 
shipping varieties, especially of apples. 
American apples have established an 
excellent reputation in England, and 
meet with ready sale. Formerly the 
shipments were confined to a few hun- 
dred barrels of Newtown Pippins, but 
now Baldwins, Northern Spys, Spitzen- 
berg. and other well-keeping and high 
flavored varieties are sent in large quan- 
tities. 

Maricting Autumn fruit, while less 
risky than that of the earlier varieties, 
requires care, and it is morelikely to be 
picked and packed in too mature, rather 


California paper describes the 
latest thing out” as a new horse-shoe 
made out of three thicknesses of raw 
hide compressed together by heavy pres- 
sure. It is said to last longer, weighs 
only one-fourth as much as the common 
shoes, never splits the hoof, and has no 
bad influence on the foot. It is so elfs- 
tic that the horse's step is never uncer- 
tain. This will remind the farmers who 
drove cattle and horses across the plains 
in early days of the fact, now almost 
forgotten, that this is po new invention, 
for the cattle, and horses, too, were often 
shod with shoes made out of buffale 
hide, cut from the neck, where the skin 


Rew ct SHIONS, Feathers, 
=, Mpringe and Mattresses, of erades 
at 8. Canal Street’ New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
i iu 18 
Ruperior ‘ and mounted 
With the best Rotery for Church: 
Schools, Parma, Factories, Court houses, Pir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks et Fully: rranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
_ Tir, 102 2d St... Cin 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Be 
Special attention given C URC BELLA. 
lllustrated Catalowue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., tnown t the public since 


Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses suppli 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Ginss Goods, Majolica, 
Wedagweod and Fayence Ware. A tne as. 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 Mate Street. (hicage. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


OSES. 


is almost an inch thick. INDERY.”" West Troy, tent 

than ina too unripe condition. What- tree suitable for 
ever the variety of apple pear, it D ERTISING RATES BOM. sent safely by 
‘ arke j A Vv varieties, your chor, all labeled, for I; for $2; 
should alway: reach the market im i AYER & SON’ S MANUAL 39 for $35 26 for $4; 35 for $5. For lO cents each 

> »-iz ruined. S nside mi A complete guide to advertisers. acen Jour toevery dollar's worth ordered. &« nd forour NEW 
and the sale is ruined. one A Phe mow and work of tho Kind GUIDE TO ROSE. CULTURE, and. choose 
is said last month and the preceding On| 81.00 per line. — Ne ree to all who advert from over 800 finest sorts. We make Roses a Great 


the details of marketing. 


verted into Vinegar, the ways and means 
should be considered well before hand, 


; > arrels equal to apy press. larger sizes 
and grinder, press, bar rel r aud the All advertisements sent oy parties not known to | Pauls! to amy pros pe male men 
needed storeroom be all in readiness. | the Publisher mast be accompanied by the money. | ing and advertising and sare money. 


Presses of the capacity of a few bush- 
els up to these that work up 800 bushels 
a day may now be had. Those who 
make nearly their whole crop of apples 
into 

Vinegar, tind it profitable to bave a 
small press to work up the windfalls 
every few days. This both prevents the 
increase of insects, ang! utilizes for vine- 
gar what would otherwise go to waste. 

Budding will coutinue until the slug- 
gish growth renders the stocks unfit. 
Fulls notes were given last month. Do 
not omit to examine the budded trees, 
as there directed, and cut the ties at the 
proper time. If the stocks arein good 
condition, the failures may be rebudded. 

Seeds of Stone Fruits, peaches, plums, 
and cherries, need to be kept from drying 
too much, and ina cool place. Mixing 
with a plenty of sand is the best treat- 
ment. The notion that stones from 
“natural.” or unbudded peach trees 
only, should be used to raise stock, is 
founded upon the fact that such trees 
are generally healthy, but some experi- 
enced planters use stones from the best 
peaches, provided they are from healthy 
trees. ° 

Preparing for Fall Planting.—Except 
in northern localities, where the season 
is brief, fall has several advantages over 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 


Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bilis payable monthly. 


Aavertisqments for inside es must be handed 


in on or before Wednesday. and for outside ’ ae 
yn or before Saturday. previous to date of ue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, PabsMsher, 
27 Park Piace. New Vork,. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
t2.0, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 


RINGLE CoPtEes. CENTS. 


Those answering an 
will confer a favor u nm the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 

that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


SONTRACTS made for cL FEARING HOUSES 
OF ALL KINDS OF VERMIN 


Terms: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
B. ISAAC SEN, No. & FULTON STREET, N.Y. 


The “ Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wanta of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers. mag- 
azines and reviews. Forthe convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 


ise. 
N, W, AX ER IMES BUILDING. 
SO ENTS, PHIL ADEL PHIA. 
mak ad verti 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! , 


Printe Cards, Envelov@s, 


Excelient spare hour amusement [py 
for old or young. Of it can be 
made money business any- 
where. stamp for large 
KELSEY Mfrs... Meriden 


USE 


and Milward’s Helix"’ Neeaies. 
(in Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


R.H.Macy & Co.!) 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECKIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL KECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, WARRANTED. 
NMTH ST. AND SIXTH AV ENUE, N. Y. 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


Buy Printed Shirt Pattern Goods, and get a per- 
fect fitting Shirt at half the usual! price. Printed 
on allthe Standard Bieached Shirtings in all sizes 
and for sale by all Drygo>ds dealers. e guar- 
antee a fit if cut according to lines. PRINTED 
SHIRT PATTERN Co.. Port Chester, N. Y. 


and are the largest ers in Amer- 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 


: | Cider Making.—If any considerable | DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE | Get our Estimate betore n i and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD Co, 
portion of the crop is to be made into Pol passed Prices the lowest. Terms the West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
‘ider, » disposed of as such, or con- | ™Ve per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
auueey bo bo disposed < per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 


FOR THE HOUSE 
The Autamn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lail- 
jes. and ail bulbs and seeds for fui! Planting in the 
(surden, and for Winter Flowers in the House- 
just published, and sent free to all. Address 
JAMES vic A. Rochester, 


LANTERNS A AND ~TEREOP- 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 


1 Broadway. N. Y.., 
opposite Metropolitan. 


Stereoscopes and Views. 
Chromos and Frames. Albume. 
Photograp of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded premium at Vienna & 


ROBINSON'S 


ON $ FORTHE SANCTY 


IRS AND CONGREGAT] UARY 
NS & 
aITUA 


GHAPEL, SONGS, 4 
bages terms ac. address the 


“GAS BARNES & COMPA 


wring as a seas oe mail, post-paid for $1.00. It is a recent inven- ew York, Chicaso & New NS 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address Cc A P E Cc R A E 
on I: sol eT DU RATIO KING, Publisher, Park A GREAT OFFER We will during 
there is more time to devote to the MADE WATERPROOF sethese Itard Times 


work, which is likely to be more thor- 


Place, New Y York, 


dispose 


f 100 PIANOS & OLE ANS, ond 


second-hand «of firstecilnss makers iuciading 
WATERS’ atlower prices for cash or 
ments or te let until paid fer than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS A ORGANS INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOL VENTIEN AND BOL DOLE are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnos $1 O.7 13 
do 41G0 not “2°? Stop 
$50. 4 tops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops 875. 10 
Stops $888. 12 cosh, not used a sent, 
in perfect order and warranted. TOCAIL, and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. thlastrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discaurt o 
Ministers, Churchalc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th Union squares. 


RY 
Shriver’s Patent Process. 
id Crape. Veils. Bonnets, Dresses, 
Laces, Lace Shawls, Grenadines, Hernan, 
Silks, and other light dress goods, no matter 


oughly done, and the season is more 
favorable for the taking up and the safe 
transportation of trees. If the planting 
is not to be done until spring, it is bet- 
ter to prepare the land by manuring 
and plowing in the fall. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U. S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


Ne. 526 Broadway, No. 1 


how faded or shabby in appearance,restored 
to their original lustre,and warranted to 


withstand water. dampoess or sea air, 

without affecting either texture or color. 
No garment need be taken apart to be 

rée-finished, Urders by mat! promptis at- 

tended to. Beware of 

SHRIVER & Domestic Bullding, cor. 

—Sowing rve is in order. Where the Broadway and iéth 8t., New York. Brook- 

land is fine and rich and the field of ya Ses coon Ot 


labor not too large to discourage ex- 


eabra-<e8 ee 
depot Jereey City. 


periment, | would certainly advise the 
use of the hand drill. Rye may just as 
well be grown with a less expense of 
seed as not. Our garden patch of wheat 
has taught us.that four quarts of seed 
willcoveran acre. If larger surfaces are 
to be plowed, sowed and skimmed, and 
the time and patience of men and teams 
is consumed with heavy labor, there can 
be little thought of economy. Where 
muscle predominates over brain, or 
where no certain tenure of the land in- 
cites its improvement, skim-plowing and 
wasteful broadcast sowing isa matter of 
course. Some of our boys would rather 
plow ten acres than think about plow- 
ing one, and they may need a lesson in 
manufacturing barren land to excite 
them to reflection. When the vitmfica- 
tion of the soil by skillful tillage is un- 
derstood in every farm-house, then we 
shall have space left for the horse-hoe 
between the rows of winter grain asa 
matter of common sense. Two bushels 
of rye added to the crop per acre would 
pay for two, three or four horse- hoeings, | gress 


The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Ratiroad, from New York to Pitteburg.is Phila- 
detphia local time, which is five minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 


than Pittsburg time. 
FRANK Fs FARMER, 
Gen. Paes. Agent. 
SAMU EL rt RPENTER. 
Genera! Eastern Pass. A 
526 Breadway, New “York. 
KEEP’S Custom Sbirts made to measure. 
The very beat, 6 for #9, delivered free every where. 
Keep’s Patent Part!y-Made Dress Shirts. 
The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free every where 
An elegant Set of Gold plate collar and sieeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep's sbirts. 
free. 


“ampies and full directions mali 

Merchants supplied at asmali commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application 

Keevo Manutacturing ©o.. 165 Mercer st.. New Vork. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graf. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal. giving results in last cases. Ad- 
dress. Thad 8. Up de Graff. M.D., Kimira, N.Y. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


ypes “Strong Silat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases. 
ates presses, ete. Blocas for Engravers. 
Letters for 
VANDERBE KGH, WELLS & 


REE SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
sent C.O.D. for examination, all charges paid. 
© risk; no humbug. Write for Catalogue. Ad- 
Gress; Great Western Gua Works, Pittsburgh, Ps 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saitin ordimary water. This solution p ssesses al! 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. bor sale by oruggiste gen- 

eraily. DiTY 
Breadway and Bareiny me. N.Y. 


BARLOW’'S THEE EAMILY WASH 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “Times saye: Waters’ Orches- 

trion Chime Organ” a beautiful little inetru- 

. simply perfect. The chime of two and 

one-half octave belis,and the artistic effects ~- 

— of being produced by the player are singularly 
ne. 

The tone ts full, clear. and resonant. and a vers 
interesting effect is produced with the chime o’ 
[ inion. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel! known =e 
very best. We are enabled speak of 
inestramensp with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.— . Beangelit. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from rsonal knowledge, as being of the 
very beat quality.—( Arwtian Intelligencer 


7-shot 2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 
to Bw). Monster lil. Cat. for 3-ct stamp 
Gon Works, Chicago, 


LARGE “MIXED Cc ARDS, with name 
and 4 ct. 25 Stvies Fun Cards, 
Samples. tie. Dowd & Ceo., 


25, Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name. we ; 
postpaid, Nassau Card Co., Nassau Box 


25 Extra Fine Mixed ¢ Cards, » with name. 1° 
-J cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. 


25 Elegant Cards. no two alike. with name. 
- Post pala. J. B. HU STED, Nassau, N.Y, 


65 MIXED CARDS, with name, Ifc. and stamo. 
Ag’ts’ Outfit, ite. L.C.COK & CU.. Bristol, Ct. 


$66 own eve. Germs and $5 de. 
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Che Calendar. 


MonDAY, AUGUST 27. 


The Ruasians stil) hold the Shipka Pass. —— 
The Turks defeated at Kurukdere, in Arme- 
nia.——Mehemet Ali fails in his attempt to 
intercept Russian communications. —— Prince 
Milan of Servia resolves to declare war against 
Turkey.——Gov. Hubberd denies that the 
Texan troops bave been instructed to follow 
Mexican marauders across the border._——The 
strike in tbe Lebigh coal region is at an end. 
The Custom House weighers protest 
inet the conclusions of the Jay Commis- 

n.—Robert B. Koosevelt suggests that 
the City provide work for unemployed la- 
borers. 


TUBSDAY, AUGUST 2. 


The Russians hold al! positions in the Shipka 
Pass.——Greece baa given pacific assurances 
to a Poles are disposed to re- 

ulet..—The prospects of the French 
— A arvest are r——The Governors of 
twelve States met in Philadelphia.———The in- 
difference or hostility of the French Govern- 
ment to the Centennial Exhibition 
as the reason for the lack of action at Wash- 
ington relative to tbe French exhibition. 

WEDNESDAY, AvuGusST 29. 

* The Turks bave blockaded the Shipka Pass 
on three sides, and expect to capture it. 
Servia pro to send her army to the rivers 
Drinaand Tim ok.—— It is estimated that 6 000,- 
000 people will die of famine in Southern 
India.——Brigham Young died at 4 p. m.—— 
A train was wrecked on the Chicago, k Tal. 
and and Pacific R. R. Eighteen persons killeo 
and many injured.——Sitti Bull reported to 
have returned to the Unit States with 1.1 
warriors, fears are entertained that he w ll 
unite with Chief Joseph.—— Ely B. Weaton wa- 
arrested on a charge of Le ry on the Thir« 
National Bank of Chi rther statements 
were made about the 64,000 forgery.—— The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company made 
arrangements for a loan of $10,000,000. 

auction saies of woollens and carpets 


THURSDAY, AUGUST DB. 


A lull in the fighting at the Shipka Pass; 
Buleiman’s forces hoid positions on three sides 


of the Russian defenses..-The main part of 
the Montenegrin Army withdrawn from le- 
fore Niceice.——Osman Pasha strongly rein 
forced at Pievna.——The Japanese rebellion 
almost suppressed. The death-roll from the 
accidenton the Rock Isiand Railroad numbers 
twenty. forty were injured._—-An excursion 
train at Salem, Mass., ran into: a group of per- 
sons, killing fourand injuring otners. Doubts 
expressed that Sitting Gull is an this side th« 
border.——-The 3d Infantry ordered to Mon 
tana.——Telegraph rates are to be Increased. 


FRIDAY, AuGUer 31. 


Servia hesitates to join Russia._—-The Rus- 
@ans are taking steps to drive the Turks 
from Sukum Kaleb in Asia.——-Mehbemet Ali 
claims two victories over the Russian Army 
of the Lom.——The Iowa Prohibitionists nom- 
inate Blias Jessup for Governor.——VUCol. Hol 
liday accepts the Conservative nomination 
for Governor of Virginia.—_-A monument to 
Jotbn Brown was dedicated at Osawatomie. 
Kan.—— Four additional indictmenta found 
against ex-officials of South Carolina for for 
gery and fraud.—— Accusations of silk amu 
gling —* against officers of the steamshi; 

developments in regard 
to colored sugars. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 


Vistery claimed by both Russians and Turks 
in an ment five miles from Plevna.— 
The’ Tur sat the Sbipka Pass have been rein 
forced.—-Ten thousand operatives are on 
strike at Bolton, England.---Gen. Hooker’ 
report of the battle of Antietam reaches the 
War Department.-——Ely P. Weston admitted 

to bail.—— The witnesses of a mutiny on the 
“COC. C. Sweeney were taken in custody 


ONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMEN DMENTS TO THE CON- 
ITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment te article two of the Con- 
atitution. 

Resvived (if the Assembly concur), That section 
one of articie two of one Constitution be amended 

. Brery = citizen o of twenty-ome 
years who shai! neve been a for te aye 
ané an inhabitant o this one one year 
ceding an election, aod for the last tour months oe 
resident of the county, and for the last thirty days 
& resident of the election district in which he may 

his vote, shall be ones to vote at such 
election in the district of ates 


leh he 1 at the 
or off. 
oers — now are, or hereafter may be, elective by 

people, and upon all questions which may be 
rubmitted to the vote of the le; but the legis- 


lature may provide that e wy tor members of 

y boards shal! be so lated asto give to mi- 

borities pro tionate share ++ on 
ea thatin tim 


the time and 
Gistricts in which they re- 
e. 
(if the Assembly cencur). Thet the fore- 
to the re 


ity to 
Constitution. it be publish. 
ous to the time of such 


PTATE OF Tour, 
In ‘Senate, 10, 

oregoing resolution was duly passed, u we- 
y of all the senators elected voting in favor 


By order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
Assempb! a 
Theft ng resolution was daly ai ma.- 
jority te © Assembi) 
in favor thereof 
By order, M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT R RESOLUTION. 
Proposing a an amendment te articis three of the 
D. 
Resotoed (if the concur), That section 
swenty. -two of article three of the Constitution 


in so read 8 fol 
Cept in cities bein the several counties, 


those of the county, a board of supervisors, to be 
composed uf such luembers st in 
manner apd for such period as is or may be pro- 
videi by luw. In aoy such city the duties ane 
powers a boar 1 of supervis.urs may be cevolved 
upon the buard of ul-ermen therevf, except sich 
king of con- 


ponerse whetber now existing cr hereafter to be 
reated, shali be exercised and perfurmed exclu- 
sively by the board of france. 
Resoleed (it the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
oilng amendment be referred tu Legisiature, 
be chosen the pext general election of 
ators. and that in conformity to section one of 
artic'e thirteen of the Constitution, be pub- 
lished forthree months previous to the time cof 
such election. 


STATE OF New Yor 
In Senate, April 10, 
reaclution was 
elected 


The 
A the senators voting in fever 


By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New YORK. 
In Assembly, May 22, 
ing reeolution was uly passed, & 
the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in ‘favor thereof. 
By order, EDW'D w'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIO 


Resoiwed (if the Assembly concur), That section 
six of article six of the Ouonstitution be amended 
#0 that it ahal!l read aa follows: 

$6. There shall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurtadicti n in law and equity, or 
ject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Cvurt cv! 

AP nowis or maybe prescribed by law; 

iteball be composed of the justices now in 
office. with one additivunal justice, to be elected as 
hereinafter provided, who sha!i be continued du- 
ripg their respective terms and «f their succes- 
sors. Theexisting judicial cistrictsa of the State 
are coptinucd until changed pursuart to this sec- 
Five of the justices eal reside in the dis- 
trict In which isthe city of New Yurk,and five in 
the second judicial district,snd four in each of 
the otber districta. The Legisiature the 
districts without incressing the num 
after every enumerativn, under the Conatitation, 
of the inhabitants of the Ftate. 

Reso ved, (if the Assembly co cur). That said 
amendment be referred to the ature to be 
chueen at the next genera! election fur senators, 
and that pursuart to section cneof article thir- 


teen of t it be published for taree 
months the tine of such election. 
BTATE OF NEW 
In Senate, May tl, 
The f ing resolution was duly passed,a ma- 
qoetty os the senators elected voting in favor 
theres 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, —— 
STATE OF New YorKE 
Assembly, May 22, 
ing resolution was duly passed 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembiy 
favor there f. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT 
Oocnatitution in 


(if the Assemwoly That article 
nine of the constitution be amended by the adai- 
tion of the following sections 

$2. Free common schools shal) be maintained 
throughout the State fcrever. The le ure 
shall provide fur the instruction in the branches 
of elementary education in such schools of ai 
persone! in the ~~ between the ages of five and 


@ of any church, sect, denomination or re- 
ligigus seciety;: nor to or in aid ot any schoolin 
which inetruction is given peculiar to any church, 

sect, Or Cenom ination, or to orin aldo fany 
such fnetrectiont nor to or in aia of any school or 
instruction pot wholly under the control and 
supervision and in charge of the pubiite school 
authorities. This section shall not prohibit the 
legislature from making such provision for the 
education of the ‘blind. the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents, as it may deem proper, ex- 
cept in institutions in which instruction is given 
peculiar to any church, creed, sect. denomination 
oF religious society; por sbali it apply to or affect 
the Corneil University endowment fund, hitherto 
pledged and appropriated. 
ved (ifthe Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going: amendment be referred tu the legisiature to 
oern et the next genera! election of Sena- 
tors, and that in conformity with section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be pablished 
pt ag months previous to the time of such 
e jon. 


STATE New York. ? 

In senate, May 3, 1876.5 
resolution was duly passed, « 

majority all the Senators e'ected voting in favor 


HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New Yor«, 
In meg 3, 1876. 
De resolutiin was daly A 
majority of ali the members dauel to the Assem- 
Diy voting itn favor thereof. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


RESOLUTION 
amendment tu section eleven of ar- 
lee ht of the constitution, prohibiting the 
or use of public money for private pur- 
and pemeeting the inde ness of 
es, towns and villages. 

Remived if the > concur), That section 
eleven of article eight of the constitution be 
amended 80 as to as follows: 

§ ll. No couaty, city, own or vil shall here- 
afver give apy money or property, or No 
or credit to or in aid of any ind) vidua |, association 
or corporation, or become direct) or indirectly the 
owner of stock in, or bonds of, any association 
or corporation; nor shall any such county, cit 
town or vill be allowed cur any inde 
ness, except for county, city. town village pur- 
poses. This section shal) aotprevent such county, 
city, town or village from meking sach provision 
for the aid or support of its poor as may be author- 
ized by law. No county or city shal! be allowed to 
become indebted for any purp<se or in an 
ner to a0 amount which, including existing in in- 
debtednesa, shail exceed five t of the 
assessed valuation of A rea cotate such 
county or ety, subject to taxation,as ita 
by the assessment rolls of said county or city, on 
the last assessment for State or county taxes, stor 
to the Incurring of such indebtec nese; and ali 
debtedness in excess of such limitation, except 
such a8 may now exist, shail be absolutely void, 
excedtas herein otherwise provided. No county 
or city, whose present indebtedness exceeds five 
per cent. of © seseseed valuation of ite rea! 
estate, subject to taxation, shail be allowed to be 
come indebted in any further amourntuntil such 
indebtedness shall be reauced within such 
except such indebtedness as may be provided for 
by the tax ievy for the then current year, and ex- 
cept that the legislature, if it is deemed bp 
for the tnterest of said city or county, may au 
ize it to contract further indebtedness to an 
amount notexsceeding, tur any one year, one dollar 
per capita of each of its population, as ascertained 

y the last State census, and for a period pot ex- 
cooding five years in any case. No law shail bere- 

r be passed authorizing any indebtedness of or 
the issuing of any bondeor evidence of debt by any 
r city. watess such law shal! provide that 

esa, bon ence of debt 


counties, citi 


any case to exceed 

of such lodebdt- 

eaneast and ench law sha)! provide that such city 
or county Year) ra 


shall in 
tion @ sum sufficient pay 


and the amount thereof coming duc tn cach 


yeur, which said provisions, as time cf 
and the taxation therefur, shall be irrepealudlo. 
the mounecy raised f r the payment cf such inicr- 
est and principal shall be applied for that purpose, 
and pune ones, uatii tne whole of such indebted- 
bees is pa 
Re tit the Assembly qonens), the fore- 
going amendments be reterred to the legisiature 
be chosen at the next general of sena- 
ra, and that, in conformity to section one of 
asticte of the ennatitution it bo 
for three months previous to the time of such 


election, 
STATS OF New YorE 
senate, April 13, 
The tall tbe resotution was duly paseed, 4 ma- 
jority ot all the senators elected voting in favor 
hereof 


order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
StsTr or New YORK. 
In Assembly, Apri! 27, 1876. 
The f resolution was culy pasred, a 


majority of all members e:ccted to the Aasem- 
biy voting In favor thereof. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


an amendment to the constitution, to 
be known aa articie seventeen thereof. 
Resoived (if the Assembly concur), That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and to 
read as follows: 
ARTICLE XVII. 


§ L The power of the legislature to provide for 
the orwanisation and government of cities ehall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, and 
subject to the limitations and restrictions heretn- 
after contained,and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercisea 
in conformity therewith. The legisivture shal), ot 
its firet session after the adoption of this artic le, 
provide by law for carrying Into effect aii the pro- 
visions contained therein. 
2. City elections shall be he from 
he State and nationa) electiona, March or 


nL 
4. The legislative power conferred on any city 
shall be vesteu in a board of aidermen, to be 
elected by the e qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constitutin ny which shall be the com- 
mon council of said city; but no power bereinafter 
vested in the board of finance shall be conferred 
on or exercised by the board of akliermen. No 
power shall be conferred by the legisiatare on the 
beard of finanee except the powers conferred by 
this constitution, or such as may be necessaryt 
carry the powers granted there by into effect. In 
case of a veto of any ievislative actvof the 
ofaldermen bythe mayur,the board shall 
power to the same, putwithstancing the 
mayor's veto,by @ recorded yote of two-thirds of 
all the members e'ected, that such vote 
taken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication of the veto. 
$4. The executive power of every city shall be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and cepariments as may be created ty iaw. The 
mayor sball be the chief executive officer of the 
city and he soali see to the faithful performance 
ft their duties by the several ex« cutive officers 
depertmenta thereof. Hesha)l be elected by 
electors qualived under articie secund of the eon- 
stitution, for such term, and ho ebail reccive 
compensation as the legislature may prescribe. 
He shall numinrate, and with the consent of the 
poard of finance, appoint the chief officer or bead 
of the financiai departmert, and the chief law 
officer, or head of the law department; and he 
shall have power to appoint the head or chiet « offi- 
cers of the other executive departmen With 
the written of the governor, mayor 
may remove or chief officers of any 
executive department. He shall have power to 
investigate their accounts and proceediags; have 
access to a!! books and documents in their offices, 
and may examine them and their — 
ender oath. as to all matters relating tot 
turmance of their official duties. e shall also 
have power to veto any legisiativeact of tue board 
ot aldermen. The mayor may be removed by Se 
governcs for cause, as tm the case of sheriffs; 
n case of such removal, the g.-vernor shall a; ap. 
point @ mayor to fi'i the vacancy, who shall aes 
office until the neat succeeding city electio 
which election @ mayor shali be elected for S 
full term of the he legislature sha!! pro- 
vide for one filling of a vacancy in the office of 
Mayor, until the next suc- 
ceeding ae election, and aiso for the discharge 
of the duties of the mayor during his temporar 
absence or — ty. Heads of departments sha!! 
have 
nate Office 
may regulate by law rt qualifications for such 
and the conditions of such re- 


45. There er be elected in ev city of this 
a board of finance, to consist of not than 
six nor more than fifteen members. who shall pos- 
sess the qualifications required for electors of 
members of said board. 
$6. Im cities having a according to 
the State census next ng the election, of 
over one hundred thousand inbabitanta, the board 
of finance shall oe elected by the electors of the 
city (otherwise ified under articie second of 
the constitution — shail, for two years next 
ing tLe election have peid an annua) tax 
on property owned by them, end official'y assessed 
fer taxation in such city, of the assessed value of 
not jess than five hundred d sha 


by the 
rposes of residence or lawfui business, of 
% hese than two hundred and fifty dollars. In 
cities having a State 


who for two pease nex 

ooding the 

pro rty owned by them. and officially 
or 


in such city, or who shall have ee actua!l- 
ly paid during th @ yearly rent, for 
pre in occupied b 


said city them for pur- 
of residence or lawful basiness, of less 
han ope bundred 4d: llars. In cities having a popu- 


prec 
ing the election, of | more than twenty- 
thousand inbabitant al 
members. 
over 
more than fifty thousand, shail” of 
nine members. In cities having ou lation of 
over fifty thousand inhabitant, 
an one hundred ousand, consist 
of twelve members; and in cities having a popu- 
on of over one bundred thousand itmhabi- 
tante it shail consist of fifteen members. At the 
first election one-third of the boara shail be 
elected foraterm of one year, one-third thereof 
for aterm of two years, and one-third thereof for 
a term of three years; = ter the term of 
office shall be The existence of any 
vacancy in the bu shall not of tteelf suspend 
the exercise uf ite powers and duties. The legis- 
lature saball,at ite first session the adoption 
— this articie,and thereafter frum time to time, 
may be pecessary, provide y Reneral law for 
the registration, in every city, «f electors qualified 
to vote for the b oard of finance, and for filling 
vacancies in said aon and may change the num- 
ber of members of which the suid Doard shall con- 
sist in any city, that the nambers sha)! 
notin apy be less than six, and t one- 
third of the board shail be elected annually. 
$7. The board of finance shail, in 
year make estimates of the sums of 
sary for the proper administration of t ety 
government during the fiscal pean. whic 
are to be raised by texution or suppled by the 
revenue the city from sources, 
and « le purposes. Buch esti- 
mates shall include the sums requisite for the 
pe t of the m on bonds or other city 
debts drawing interest, the prac of any cebts 
bie during the year, jodgments aguinet the 
city, the sums sufficient to make good al! deficien- 
cies in the payment of taxes on persona! estate for 


the preceding year, and any defictencies in 
the collection of tazes on real entate for any pre- 


coting yoar which may be found tho board to 
be uLcollectabie,* and also apy 4 encies in the 
cullectio m<f the estimated revenues from other 
o.anee, nd ail other sums requirea by low w be 
y taxation. The es.matcs also 
SC pau ately stato tho teumcunt of moneys 
in the treasury r receivable curing the ‘fiscal 
ecrappiicablet 4. encral purp< ses, in which 
inciudeda anv .rPuncxpendcd appropriatio 
which, inthe jx nent cf the board, may not be 
require 1 to meet c xisting liabilities; and shall, ip 
like manncr, separately state the agureg! 
ammount to be raised by taxation. The board 
submit the estimates, when completed, to the 
m who shall, within ten days th 
return the same to the uJ. with his approv 
or his objectic n, if any he have,in ing. 
specifying the items objected t»; and the \tenm=s 
thus « bjected to, but no others, be recom 
sidcredand finally determined by 
board shall, aiterthe return ef 
the mayor, ard the action of the board upon 
items objected to, if any, orin the eventcfaf 
ure of the mars r to return the same as above 
proceed by resolution to declare 
cs tes to be final and adopted, and tbe sev 
sums Of money therein estimated as necessary, 
ehall become and to and for the 
departments and officers therein mentioned and 


g ation 

chall be stated in such resolution, and shal! there- 

upon be levied and coliccted in the masnes > 
vided by forthe levying and collecting of the 
city taxes. The board of finance nmy, ee 
current fiscal year, by a unanimocs vite, and 
the approval of the maycr,in case of pestilence, 
conflagrati_n,crother unforeseen public calamity, 
transfer sums «f money appropriated to one 
partment object or purpose, and pot required to 
satisfy existing Nabilities, tu another de 
vubject or purpuse. A vote of the majority of 
— bocrd shall necessary to the ¢ 

ny measure or rescolutwn; and a vote of two- 
thirds of the entire board shal! be necessary to the 
adopticn of the estimates herein before provided 
for, crany im thereof, or to authorize the 
cf any stock or bones, and in such other cases as 
ore hereinafter specitied. It shall be the duty of 
the several departments, boards and officers, amd 
the Common Counc), to furnish all such staw 
ments and accounts as the board of finance 
reguire, and at such times aod in such manper 
the said board may prescribe; and the board 
finance shali alsu have pow.r to examine 
booksand papers of the several executive —— 
mente and officers, a d to examine such o 

On oath, concerning their official business. 

8 No — or liabiity shall be incurred by any 
de pertmen orany Officer in any city, unless 
there shall "be at the timean unexpended appro- 
priation applicable thereto sufficie nt to satisfy the 
same and all debts and liabilities previousiy mm 
curred and payable out of such appropriation; 
all cuntracts and engagements in contravent 
hereo fshall bo’ void. Norshall any debtor liability 
of the City be paid except out of money in the tres- 
sury appropriated to the purpose of paying sueh 
debt or liability. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extra com 
pensation to any r, servant, agent, a 
or employe. 

$% The tegtalat uve itself have ne to 
pass any law for the openin paving, 
ighting, or otherwize or 
streets, avcnues, parks or places, docks or wh 
or fr any other local work, or improve 
in or “tor @ city, but all authority necessary for 
such purposes shalt be by law c. pferred on the 
city guvernment; por shall the legis:ature im 
any charge on any city or civil aivision o 
state containing a city, except by a vote of A. 
thirds <«f all the members elected to house. 
Any local work or improvement, in or fora city, 
the costof which is tv be wholly paid by the cit 
at large, must be authurized by resolution, pas 
vere of two-thirds of ali the members elect- 
of aidermen and board of fina 
Any such or improvement. 
the cost of whichis to be wholly paid othe rwie 
than tythe city at large, must be auth rized 
the vote of two-thirds of "all the members e! 
tothe boara of aldermen, with the consent of a 
majority in interest, to be ascertained in s 
manner as the jegisiature may prescribe, of al! the 
vuwners of land within the district of assessment, 
lNmited for the c. st of such work or improvement. 
Aby such work or im provement. the cost of which 
~1 LY be paid in part by the city at large, and in 
rt Dy local assessment, must be authcrized bya 
pentane passed byt the vote of two-thiras of all 
the members elected to the board of aldermen and 
board of finance, respectively, with the consent 
of @ majority in interest, vo be ascertained as here- 
inberore airected, of ail the owners of the land 
within the prescribed district of assessment. 
$10. No money shali be borrowed by any 
government forthe purpose of defraying any 
the expenses of the city vter which an appru 
tion has been made, except in anticipatica of the 
revenue of the year in which the same may be 
borrowed, applicabie to such purpcses; and all 
moneys 80 burrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, or Outofthe revenues specially pruvided to 
the thereof; provided, however, 
temporary loans, in anticipation of taxes, 
may be renewed, so far as such taxes may not have 
been coliected, when the same are, in the opinion 
of the bvard, fuil by valid liens on real 
ii borrow any money for amy 
urpose, @acept under and in accordanse 
following c.nditicns and hanitations, ip 
adaiticn to any uther conditions and hmitations 
mie : sing! 
he debt mus or some work or 
ject oaly,a.d must be authorised bya reso 
passed b two-thirds uf the me 
of the a of finance, and approved ~ a 
and ens distinctly specifying suen work or objeet, 
of the de incurred. 
| must, before the creation of 
by a law bya 
vote of two-thirds of ail the members elected 
each house. buch law shall oe distinctly s 
the mnogie work or object for which the debt i= 
created, andthe amount of the debt au.horised, 
and shall contain provisions fora sinking fund te 
meet the same at maturity, and requiring at least 
10 per cent. of the to be anr ually raised 
by a and paid into the oe fand. 
$ll. Exceptas prescribed by the 
this articie, no change in the urganization of, =i 
the distribution of puwersin, vovernm 
or in the terms and tenure of office herein 
be mace by the Legislature, unless an 
passed upon thea yo of A: city, made 
resoiution both of the board of eldermen ané 
the board of finance, Ff ety approved 
tbe mayor, or by an act which shal! have > ew 
the sanction of two successive 
Resotved (if the Assembiy concur), Tat the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Leg‘siatare 
to be — atthe next genera! election of sen- 
ators, ap 


STATE OF New York. 
Semate, April L87T. 
resolution was “duiy pessed, mm 
ithe senuturs elected in favor 


reo 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEWYORK, 
In Assembly May 14, 
ng resoiutivon was duly passed. a ma- 
| the members elected the Assembly 
voting favor toereof. 
y order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


or New YorE 

Office of the Secreta tary of , 5 = 

Il bave com @ precedi copy of corncur- 
rent resolutions with the original concurrent rese- 
lutions on flein — Office and do hereby certify 
that the sameare correct transcripts therefrom, 
and of the whole thereof. 

Witness band and seal of office of the 

Secretar? of tate, at the city of 
this twenty- -third bunares Jaly, = 
the y One thousand 


and 


EDGAR K. APCAR. 
Deputy Secretary of Btate. 


8.) 


* in the origina! 


=—_ 


4 
| 
procoring supplies, or creating, auditing or 
ee allowing county charges, all which duties and | 
| 
f rthe objects and purposes therein mentioned 
N 
| 
Proposing me vo Of articie 
| 
‘ 
were made. 
Propoain 
relation tuo the achoo!s. 
‘ ful 
weeks in euch year. 
Neither the wuney. property or credit of the 
State, por of any county, city, town, village or ra 
echo: district, shall pe given. loaned or leased, or 
be otherwise applied, tov the support orin aid of ' : 
any school or instruction uncer the control or in 
* 
4 
— paid Guring the same period a year! 
k 
sus y— ~ ing the election, of not more than ‘ a 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, the board «f 
finance shal! be elected by the electors of the city - 
otherwise gualified under article nd of the 
it pre- 
on 
et 
military service of the Ktate or of the 
United Ftates, in the armycr navy thereof. shall be 
éGeprived of bis vote by reason cf hisabsence from /. 
gach election district; and the Legisiature shba!! 4 
“have powe 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be publiah- 
ed for three months previous to the time of sueb =... 
election. 
at the next general election of sren- The for 
atora, apd that, in co jority of 
articie thirteen of the ne b 
ed for three months : 
election. 
Th 
rit 
in 


